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WHY NOT A MORATORIUM ON NEW 
COURSES? 


By ADDISON HIBBARD 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


To say that there has never been a time 
when American liberal arts colleges have 
been so inclined to self-analysis and self- 
criticism as they are to-day is to utter a 
trite truism not worth repeating—except, 
perhaps, as an introductory sentence for 
another discussion of this hackneyed yet 
interesting subject. 

Few of the eight hundred colleges in the 
country are not occupied with some sort of 
curriculum revision program. Few are 
not busy with experimentation and the 
development of new ideas. And the 
thoughtful bystander, noting these at- 
tempts at reform, sees that after all they 
are not as helter-skelter an activity as they 
might at first appear. He finds, in fact, 
that most of these new plans and experi- 
ments point in one of three directions: 
They are efforts (1) to secure greater syn- 
thesis in the college curriculum, (2) to 
compel the student to look more to himself 
for his education than to an instructor, 
and (3) to afford the more able student 
facilities for more rapid progress unhin- 
dered by the slower members of his class. 

It is with the first of these objectives— 
the effort to secure greater synthesis in the 
college curriculum—that I am here con- 
cerned. Some of the most familiar ges- 
tures in this direction are the movements 


for correlation (variously called ‘‘orienta- 
tion,’’ ‘‘survey,’’ ‘‘omnibus’’) courses, for 
‘*fields of concentration,’’ for ‘‘divisional 
organization,’’ for ‘‘independent study.’’ 
All these—and several other of the con- 
temporary enthusiasms—are directed at 
the evils of free election. They are more 
or less successful plans to offset the scat- 
tering effect of a wide-open selection from 
hundreds of courses, to find some unity in 
a body of learning constantly subdividing 
itself. But most of these plans repeat one 
serious mistake—they assume that the 
multiplicity of courses and subjects now 
taught are essential and justified; they all 
fail to go to the heart of the real difficulty 
—the sheer number and variety of courses. 
What is actually needed is the courage on 
the part of professors, department heads, 
deans, presidents and trustees—the various 
skippers and officers of the ship of educa- 
tion—to jettison much of a cargo which 
has already loaded the ship far below the 
legal Plimsoll mark and which is in con- 
stant danger of shifting in the hold. The 
most welcome news 1932 could bring 
American colleges would be that some one 
institution had actually been bold enough 
to reduce its undergraduate curriculum 
‘‘offerings’’ by 20 or 40 per cent., from five 
hundred petty divisions of knowledge to, 
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say, three hundred. That would be educa- 
tional reform with a purpose and with a 
conviction. Of the two hundred courses 
discarded probably a flat hundred could 
simply be dropped from the catalogue; 
another hundred should, perhaps, be 
placed in the graduate curriculum, where 
specialization more properly _ belongs. 
Both curricula would benefit: the under- 
graduate would not be led astray into so 
many culs de sae of learning and into pre- 
mature specialization, and graduate 
schools would become real organizations 
for graduates rather than, as is so often 
the ease now, struggling, amorphous 
schools living largely upon the undergrad- 
uate college and consisting too generally of 
courses ‘‘offered’’ for both graduates and 
advanced undergraduates. 

I find that so far I have twice referred 
to the ‘‘offering’’ of courses by a faculty 
and that each time I have, almost uncon- 
sciously, placed quotation marks around 
this cant word which is in _ perfectly 
familiar usage. Now when quotation 
marks creep in around words of good 
standing, it is for one of two reasons: the 
writer is apologizing for the use of the 
word or is +**» it in a distorted, satirical 
sense. I sus, -t that both the apology and 
the satirical intent have been subcon- 
sciously in my mind when thinking of the 
way courses are presented for the consid- 
eration of our curriculum committees. An 
‘‘offering’’ usually connotes—outside of 
college cirecles—something done in the 
spirit of sacrifice, something presented 
with reverence. In our curriculum an 
‘‘offering’’ would then presumably be a 
course placed by the faculty, in sacrifice 
and reverence, upon the altar of truth that 
the neophyte might approach closer to the 
awful throne of learning. 

But who, familiar with the workings of 
our departments and curriculum commit- 
tees, will not smile at such a picture? Do 
we not rather know 
“‘offered’’ in a far different spirit? 


that courses are 
Asso- 
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ciate Professor Brown, in physics, is 
brought to the department at X College to 
help with the introductory course, but as’ 
Professor Brown is a specialist in some 
technical and detailed phase of heat, a new 
course or two in this subdivision of physics 
is submitted to the curriculum committee 
and is approved. ‘‘Professor Brown is a 
man the department simply must have. In 
ten years he will be a ‘starred scientist’ 
and great credit will accrue to X College 
as a result of his researches.’’ Or, per- 
haps, Instructor Greene, who has just 
secured his doctor’s degree at Y Univer- 
sity, is to be promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. Instructor Greene’s thesis on 
“‘The Seven Deadly Sins’’ in the depart- 
ment of English is ‘‘one of the five most 
brilliant ever submitted to the department 
at Y.’’ He must be allowed at least one 
new course on ‘‘The Deadly Sin Theme in 
Literature’’ and immediately English 108e 
is submitted to the curriculum committee 
and is approved. . . . Or, again, Professor 
White, of the department of sociology, has 
at last completed a text, ‘‘the fruit of long 
years of research,’’ on ‘‘Comparative In- 
comes of Street Car Conductors in Detroit 
and San Franciseo’’ and the department 
recommends that Professor White, as a 
reward for his distinguished study of the 
incomes of street-car conductors, be 
‘‘given’’ a course on ‘‘Standards of Liv- 
ing on the Level of Street Car Conductors 
in Our Municipalities.’’ It isn’t on the 
level, but the dean approves the ‘‘reward”’ 
and the curriculum committee, before 
whom the head of the department of soci- 
ology appears, is nothing if not docile. 
And so it goes. Knowledge advances 
and subdivides itself. New courses must 
be ‘‘offered’’ and the browbeaten under- 
graduate, knowing on which side his bread 
(and his degree) is buttered, follows sul- 
lenly the recommendations of his adviser 
in physies, in English, in sociology. Every 
one is ‘‘surprised’’ at the large registra- 
tion in the new ‘‘heat’’ course, the new 
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‘‘Deadly Sin’’ course, and the sudden in- 
terest in the incomes of street car conduc- 
tors in our municipalities. 

There are other angles, too, from which 
courses creep into our expanding cur- 
ricula. Any one established truth or 
thought or attitude has its applicabilities 
to various departments. ‘‘Statistics,’’ for 
instance, is not to be taught by the mathe- 
matics department alone. But we must 
have the bearing of statistics on education, 
on sociology, on economies, on psychology. 
Each department must handle the subject 
according to its own tenets. And poor is 
the curriculum, certainly, which has not 
its twenty or thirty courses in Aristotle. 
Instead of the college’s presenting one or 
two good sound courses in the thought of 
Aristotle, each of the departments must 
ring the changes of its particular interests 
as they were reflected in the work of the 
great philosopher. And so we have Aris- 
totle as visualized by the department of 
Greek supplemented by ‘‘offerings’’ in the 
School of Education on Aristotle’s various 
educational theories, in the department of 
English on Aristotle’s critical theories, in 
the department of economies on the politi- 
cal economy of Aristotle, and perhaps in 
the department of sociology on the social 
theories of Aristotle. . . . And, then, once 
these courses are approved, perhaps as 
semester courses, the instructor becomes 
more and more familiar with his subject 
and, lo! before long the curriculum com- 
mittee is asked to permit the expansion of 
each course from one semester’s work to 
two. ‘‘Imagine teaching such an impor- 
tant subject as ‘Aristotle’s Theories of 
Education’ in only one semester! It is 
absurd.’’ Two semesters are, accordingly, 
allowed. And as with Aristotle, so with 
numerous other subjects; each is not only 
subdivided, but each subdivision has 
thrown on it the particular colored slide 
which is attractive to that department. 

And department heads, jockeying for 
favorable positions in the budgetary sun- 
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light, long ago discovered that one sure 
way to increase departmental appropria- 
tions, and, consequently, departmental dig- 
nity and prestige in the eyes of the admin- 
istration and the trustees, is to increase in 
size—size of enrolment, size of staff and 
number of course-offerings. And how can 
this American standard of size be better 
met than by adding new courses which in 
turn bring in more students and a larger 
teaching staff? Presto! A request show- 
ing the urgent need for new courses goes 
to the curriculum committee forthright. 

This is, no doubt, an exaggerated pic- 
ture. In no one institution is the scene as 
sordid as I have painted it. But in all in- 
stitutions one or more of these influences, 
coupled with others which space precludes 
my mentioning, are certainly at play. 

And, somehow, in all this ‘‘offering’’ of 
courses I miss the one and only real reason 
for the adding of courses to our curricula 
—the demand from students that such 
courses be offered. Far-sighted indeed 
must be our deans, department heads and 
professors when so invariably do they fore- 
see the need of students! For one course 
actually requested by the students, to meet 
a felt need of their own, every curriculum 
offers fifty courses offered for one or an- 
other of the reasons which have been listed. 
Is this, then, why they are called ‘‘offer- 
ings?’’ What we need, I suggest, are a 
few more ‘‘demandings’’—courses for 
which there is an actual need in the sane 
progress of the student toward an educa- 
tion characterized by synthesis rather than 
by divergence. Let us call a halt on the 
work of our curriculum committees and, 
for a few years, give them power only to 
subtract courses from the curriculum. 
And in the meantime, why not a morato- 
rium on all new courses? 

As a boy, I found great delight in 
tramping along railroad tracks. I recall 
how, before entering upon a long and 
dangerous trestle we used to kneel on the 
sleepers of the right of way, place our ears 
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to the iron rail, and listen for the approach 
of a train. ... Those of us charged with 
curriculum responsibilities need to assume 
the same reverent attitude, need to get 
down on our knees and listen for student 
needs for the courses we so merrily add to 
our curriculum. If we do not do this soon, 
it is not impossible that the American col- 
lege will, before many years, find itself out 
on a long and shaky trestle, the train of 
specialization bearing down on it at sixty 
miles an hour, and nothing left for it to do 
but jump! 

Possibly the present depression may save 
us from that jump. Some of the colleges 
of the United States are now being forced 
to announce cuts in professional salaries. 
If the colleges must be caught in the net 
of the depression, surely there is greater 
inflation in the number of our courses of- 
fered than in the salaries paid instructors 
and professors; it might be a wise word 
for all of us to suggest that instead of cut- 
ting salaries, instead of dropping profes- 
sors unpopular with the administration on 
the basis of retrenchment, we cut and drop 
superfluous and unessential courses. A 20 
per cent. decrease in the number of our 
courses offered might easily make a 5 to 10 
per cent. decrease in the cost of our instruc- 
tion, and, I believe, it is an infinitely fairer 
plan to pare on courses than on salaries. 
And the basis on which a course would be 
dropped—I may need to say—would not 
be so much the size of student registration 
for the course as the vitality of that course 
in a synthetized undergraduate curriculum. 

Perhaps all this appears simply as the 
wail of another reformer. I must cite a 
few facts. I print a table, showing (I) 


the number of students registered, during 
1930-31, in the colleges of liberal arts in 
thirteen institutions, (II) the total semester 
credit hours available to students in each 
college of liberal arts, (III) the number of 
different courses offered for credit in the 
various colleges, and (IV), finally, the 
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average number of students enrolled in 
the institution for each course offered. 
(Not, of course, the average registration 
per course per term.) 
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The institutions selected represent three 
types of American colleges: The first group 
in Table I includes four colleges in large 
endowed institutions (such as Chicago and 
Harvard) ; the second group includes five 
colleges in smaller endowed institutions of 
independent college status, as separate 
from large universities (such as Williams 
and Beloit) ; the third group includes four 
colleges in large Middle West state insti- 
tutions (such as Michigan and Wisconsin). 
The institutions selected for the tabulation 
were chosen with one idea only in mind, 
the fairness with which they represented 
their type. It was too difficult a task to 
count courses, evaluate credit hours and to 
decipher catalogues, to attempt to apply 
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the method to more than these thirteen in- 
stitutions. Certainly I did not attempt it 
promiscuously and then discard those fig- 
ures which did not prove the contention of 
this paper! 

The table, if it is granted that the insti- 
tutional representation is fairly made and 
that the selection is inclusive enough, 
points the way to two conclusions: (1) By 
and large there is one course ‘‘offered’’ in 
our colleges for every three or four stu- 
dents; (2) the smaller endowed colleges of 
independent liberal arts status (the second 
group above) are no ‘‘better’’ in this re- 
gard than the colleges in their larger sister 
institutions.* 

Assuming always—perhaps a great as- 
sumption when one recalls the difficulty of 
deciphering even one’s own catalogue— 
that the figures are accurately deduced 
from the announcements of courses printed 
by these various colleges, one finds that a 
student earning thirty semester hours a 
year would require 192 years to complete 
all the ‘‘offerings’’ at one of the colleges 
in Group A; 61 years at one of the colleges 
in Group B, and 143 years at one of the 
colleges in Group C. 

And, furthermore, hedge a student about 
as much as we will by ‘‘requirements,’’ 
‘‘majors,’’ ‘‘minors,’’ ‘‘fields of concen- 
tration’’ and the like, what student—with 
all the advisorial help in the world—can 
be expected to select intelligently what is 
for him a liberal education from a thou- 
sand, twelve hundred or eighteen hundred 
courses ? 

This is what our ‘‘offerings’’ with all 

1 Admitting readily that my selection of insti- 
tutions is not comprehensive enough to be very 
significant, I find that for the thirteen institutions 
studied there was one course listed in the cata- 
logue for every 3.24 students enrolled. For Group 
A (large, endowed institutions) the rate was a 
course for every 2.89 students; for Group B 
(small, endowed colleges) one course for every 


2.87 students; for Group C (state institutions) one 
course for every 3.81 students. 
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our consideration on the faculty and the 
division, subdivision and resubdivision of 
learning have done for us. It is high time, 
it would seem, that the following of truth 
for its own sake—wherever it may lead us 
—be left to the graduate schools, and that 
the undergraduate, as a student to be edu- 
cated for his own sake, be considered worth 
some of our attention. In Bacon’s day a 
scholar could more legitimately ‘‘take all 
knowledge for his provinee’’; in the twen- 
tieth century that is the road to chaos. 

The curriculum of American colleges of 
a hundred years ago will not, obviously, 
serve a twentieth century. But the ‘‘clas- 
sicks,’’ the ‘‘rhetorick’’ and the ‘‘logick’’ 
which made up the curriculum of the past 
had two virtues which need to-day to be 
commended to our curriculum makers— 
purpose and synthesis. 

To offset this welter of courses offered by 
the modern college, what is to be done? 
The development of correlation programs 
points out part of the way we may go. The 
construction of ‘‘fields of concentration’’ 
to insure that students in their junior and 
senior years secure command of at least 
one nook and eranny of education is an- 
other interesting sign-post. All efforts, of 
whatever nature, to promote a synthesis 
without a too great specialization deserve 
encouragement. But the most significant 
provision of all would be, in the belief of 
the writer, the purging of our ‘‘offerings’’ 
to undergraduates by a strict relegation to 
the scrap heap of 20 per cent. of our 
courses and a shifting of another 20 per 
cent. over into the graduate field. Such an 
action as this, carried on with an eye to 
the student’s education rather than the 
professor’s opportunity, would leave the 
college nearer in quality to what a liberal 
arts college should be. Unless it is soon 
done, the liberal colleges will have special- 
ized themselves—in imitation of the pro- 
fessional schools—to their own doom. And 
for what? 
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THE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY UNDER 
SCRUTINY 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


THE season for college presidents is al- 
ways open. Vociferous alumni disgruntled 
by athletic defeats, piqued professors irri- 
tated over questions of salary or academic 
tenure, students aroused by unpopular dis- 
ciplinary action, zealous churchmen scan- 
dalized by liberal pronouncements, trustees 
gloomy over depressed finances, politicians 
thwarted in attempts to subordinate col- 
lege interests to political exigencies, jour- 
nalists ever eager for sensational ecopy— 
one or another of these groups is always 
out a-gunning for a college president. 


I 


At best, the lot of a college president is 
not a happy one. In his position as head 
of the college organization he has to serve, 
at the same time, as ‘‘a coordinating 
agency, a harmonizing influence, and an 
energizing stimulus.’’ Even under the 
most favorable circumstances he finds him- 
self confronted daily with problems to tax 
strength of mind and character as well as 
body. On all sides he finds delicate situa- 
tions, sensitive personalities, complicated 
tasks, harassing demands—academie, man- 
agerial, social, scholarly. 

Only a superman can for long meet the 
constant professional demands placed upon 
him in such broad and varied fields as 
those of scholarship, campaigning for 
funds, balancing budgets, administering 
educational programs, hiring and firing, 
directing building projects, lecturing, per- 
sonal relationships, representing the insti- 
tution publicly, statecraft, serving on in- 
numerable committees, diplomacy,—and 
incidentally running a college. The strain 
on the human frame—to say nothing of the 


strain on mind and spirit—is enough to 
break any normal man in a short time. 

The loss of the many guides and leaders 
who have remained steadfast at the wheel, 
piloting their frail craft over the turbulent 
educational seas, is irreparable. Appre- 
ciation of the services they have rendered 
is usually belated. While they are alive 
faint praise is given the men and women 
who, seeing in it the larger opportunity to 
be of service, assume this ‘‘man-killing 
job.’? Few survive it for more than eight 
or ten years—the average is nearer five. 

In the recent government survey of the 
land-grant colleges and universities, the 
brief length of service of the president was 
a matter of serious comment. It was 
found that forty-four of these institutions 
had had a total of over three hundred 
presidents since their establishment. That 
the actual length of service is short and 
that there is considerable turnover in the 
position is disclosed by the fact that well 
over half had served less than five years. 
For the group of colleges as a whole, four 
out of five of the presidents had held their 
positions for periods of less than ten years. 

More than two hundred and _ fifty 
changes have occurred in the presidencies 
of American colleges and universities dur- 
ing the past three years, and the number 
of such changes has been steadily increas- 
ing each year. It is to be expected that 
changes among college presidents, as among 
executives in other fields of endeavor, will 
oceur periodically. They are in no sense 
novel or unique phenomena. Yet, such a 
turnover in the administrative ranks of 
our institutions of higher learning as we 
have been witnessing during the past three 
years challenges serious attention. 
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Confronted with this heavy mortality 
among the men and women who have been 
providing the youth of the country with 
educational leadership and intellectual sus- 
tenance, we can well inquire into the rea- 
sons for such a large replacement. Is the 
position of college president becoming un- 
tenable? Are its duties and responsibili- 
ties excessive? Or, on the other hand, is 
the supply from which the new adminis- 
trators are drawn inadequate and unsatis- 
factory? Are they poorly prepared for 
their new work? Is the designation of the 
job as ‘‘prexy’s perilous task’’ more than 
a mere verbal figure? 

As might be expected, some of these re- 
cent changes have been due to death and to 
retirements after long periods of service or 
on aceount of advanced age, but the num- 
ber of such changes is comparatively small 
and usually there are other, underlying 
causes. During the past eighteen months 
twenty college presidents have died in 
office, among them six who had held office 
for over a quarter of a century—Edwin 
Anderson Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, John Hanson Thomas Main, of 
Grinnell College, Samuel Palmer Brooks, 
of Baylor University, J. Knox Montgom- 
ery, of Muskingum College, Charles Henry 
Rammelkamp, of Illinois College, and, only 
last month, Warren Floyd Teel, of Albright 
College. 

In a number of instances, ill health is 
given as the reason for the resignation 
from office. Such breakdowns are fre- 
quently mental, as well as physical, caused 
by the rigorous professional demands in- 
eumbent upon the college president. As 
one retiring administrator expressed it, the 
inherent difficulty’ of meeting the many 
demands of the office taxes physical and 
mental strength too heavily. Several re- 
cent resignations may be attributed as 
much to the loss of administrative control 
as to an impairment of health. 

Conflicts between the president and his 
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board of trustees over fundamental educa- 
tional policies and practices are not infre- 
quently found to be contributing factors. 
These conflicts in most instances are caused 
by the absence of a clear-cut definition of 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
president and by the interference of con- 
seientious but overzealous trustees in ad- 
ministrative matters belonging within the 
provinee of the presidential office. In one 
state the governor, through the power he 
exercised over their boards of control, dis- 
missed the heads of three state institutions 
for what quite obviously were political 
reasons. 

The attraction of business was too 
strong for one outstanding university 
president, who had over a period of 
twenty-two years served three institutions 
as chief executive. In his new position he 
anticipates simpler and less arduous duties, 
as well as relief from burdensome social 
responsibilities for members of his family. 
The loss of this leader is attributable in no 
small measure to the demands of the office. 


Il 


But what of the new presidents who 
have been selected during the past few 
years to head our colleges and universities ? 
What has been their professional back- 
ground? What are their personal qualifi- 
cations? What considerations led them to 
enter upon their new work? Perhaps a 
consideration of their qualifications and 
attitudes will present a more hopeful pic- 
ture! 

With one exception all the new educa- 
tional leaders elected during the past three 
years have had previous experience of an 
educational character. Many have been 
called from the teaching and administra- 
tive staffs of the institutions they are now 
heading, while others have had similar ex- 
perience elsewhere. Several have been 


members of college boards of trustees; 
three of them chairmen of the boards 
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which elected them to the presidency. Sev- 
eral others have served in executive capaci- 
ties on denominational boards of education. 
A considerable number have had teaching 
and administrative experience on the 
normal-school, the junior-college, the high- 
school and the elementary-school levels. 

Two of the recently elected presidents 
brought with them into their new work 
wide experience and broad acquaintance 
with the college field. One of them had 
frequently visited and studied several 
hundreds of colleges and universities; the 
other had made intensive surveys of col- 
leges and had served as a research coun- 
selor for a group of church-related col- 
leges. 

Over half have held professorial rank in 
colleges and universities, the largest num- 
ber having had their teaching experience 
in the college fields of English, of psychol- 
ogy and education, and of theological and 
religious education. Among the other 
humanistic fields in which they have 
taught are mathematics, the classics, the 
social sciences, the natural sciences and the 
biological sciences. Others have had ex- 
perience in the teaching of law, of journal- 
ism, of engineering and of agricultural 
subjects. Practically the entire range of 
liberal and professional education is repre- 
sented, but the greatest number have come 
from the humanistic fields. 

A considerable number of new presi- 
dents have been called directly from col- 
lege administrative positions, while others 
have previously had either practical col- 
lege administrative experience or profes- 
sional training which might be considered 
as definite preparation for the duties and 
functions of the presidential office. Many 
of these new educational leaders have pur- 
sued graduate study in the field of educa- 
tion or of educational administration. A 


few have taken their doctorates and some 
their masters’ degrees in that field. Others 
have pursued graduate courses in educa- 
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tion and in administration as a form of in- 
service improvement. One can not fail to 
note this underlying trend toward the 
selection for college presidencies of men 
who have had some specific preparation 
for their new tasks. 

The acceptance of the call to head an- 
other institution is for the president a 
recognition of achievement, but for his 
trustees it is a source of serious concern. 
Several are now on a third college presi- 
dency, while twelve have recently entered 
upon their second venture in the presiden- 
tial office. One of the latter, who was 
serving on the secretarial staff of his de- 
nominational board of education, returned 
to the field of active college administration 
because of his belief that the next ten or 
fifteen years will pretty largely tell the 
story of the future of the church-related 
college. Believing so fully in the work of 
the church college, he has given himself 
again to the task of college administration. 

A number have served as acting presi- 
dents for periods ranging from a few 
months to more than a year before being 
elected to the presidency, while several 
have been acting presidents of other col- 
leges. Others have been principals of nor- 
mal schools, heads of theological semi- 
naries, in charge of religious training 
schools, principals of high schools, heads of 
preparatory schools, public-school princi- 
pals, and city, county and state superin- 
tendents of schools. Several of these new 
college presidents have previously served 
as heads of junior colleges. They have 
been attracted to the four-year college area 
by the desire and the opportunity to widen 
their fields of service. One of them had 
filled the presidencies of three junior col- 
leges and had also taught in two senior 
colleges. Another had at one time been 
principal of a rural high school and later a 
county superintendent of schools before 
entering the junior-college field. 

One president, who had for ten years 
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been filling the office of dean of the college 
before his election to the presidency, had 
several years ago served in the interim as 
acting president. At that time he had 
been offered the presidency, but being es- 
sentially interested in teaching he had 
declined the office. Responding to pres- 
sure from alumni and trustees, he finally 
accepted the presidency with the reserva- 
tion that he be permitted to continue his 
teaching, that he should have no financial 
responsibilities, and that if at any time he 
felt that his administrative work was 
jeopardizing his teaching he should be free 
to go back to teaching. 

With two exceptions these new college 
presidents all hold baccalaureate degrees. 
One man graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy, which he attended 
for four years after having previously 
spent three years at a state university. 
The other had only a high-school educa- 
tion, following which he entered the news- 
paper field and was for nearly twenty 
years a magazine and newspaper editor; 
for twenty-two years he served as profes- 
sor of journalism and dean of the school 
of journalism at the university to the 
presidency of which he has been called. 

While there is an obvious tendency to 
overcome the ‘‘Ph.D. bogey,’’ a consider- 
able number of these new presidents have 
the master’s degree or professional de- 
grees in addition to the baccalaureate. 
Many of those without advanced degrees 
have pursued graduate instruction either 
in the subject-matter field or in adminis- 
tration. 


III 


It is a sign of the times that, although 
well over half the colleges involved in these 
recent changes of chief executives may be 
considered as having a denominational 
affiliation or connotation, a steadily de- 
creasing number of the men assuming 
presidencies at these institutions have had 
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previous theological training or pastoral 
experience. It is quite evident that the 
emphasis is being placed on the qualifica- 
tion of the man for the new rdle he is to fill 
and on his broad sympathy with the dis- 
tinctly Christian quality of American 
higher education, rather than on sectarian 
church lines. 

It is interesting in this connection to re- 
eall that out of 288 pre-Civil War presi- 
dents 262—more than nine tenths—were 
ordained ministers. The colonial period 
did not produce a single lay college presi- 
dent, every one of the twenty-six laymen 
entering office after 1776. The first lay 
president in the full sense of the word was 
John Wheelock, who assumed the presi- 
dency of Dartmouth College in 1779. John 
Leverett, who was president of Harvard 
from 1708 to 1724, is sometimes considered 
the first layman to hold such an office. 
But Leverett had been trained for the min- 
istry and had preached on several occa- 
sions when he gave up divinity for law. 
Josiah Quiney, who became president in 
1829, was really the first layman to be 
elected to the presidency of Harvard. 
Other early lay presidents were William 
Samuel Johnson, who assumed the office at 
Columbia in 1787, and John McDowell at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1803. 

Several of the recently elected presi- 
dents who have come from active pastor- 
ates express the strong feeling that their 
new work offers them a form of definite 
Christian ministry and a wider field of 
service. One of these new presidents who 
for ten years served as university pastor 
at one of the large eastern universities 
accepted his new charge because of his in- 
terest in preparing youth for Christian 
leadership in this complex world. He has 
expressed a strong belief in the value of 
the small college and the conviction that 
the foundations of the college to which he 
went are well laid and that it holds an 
opportunity for the building of an out- 
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standing liberal-arts college in its section 
of the country. The conviction that a 
Christian leader is likely to assert a more 
effective influence in work with youth at 
a formative age than with the miscellane- 
ous groups touched by any ordinary 
church was a very strong influence in the 
decision of another former pastor. He ex- 
pressed the belief that while the chureh 
has a large body of youth, its contact with 
them is greatly limited and that the col- 
lege offers a unique opportunity for the 
training of Christian leaders. 

A number of institutions have invited 
their own alumni to assume the chief 
executive post. At one college there was 
a growing sentiment in the board of trus- 
tees that an alumnus should be in charge 
of the college. At another the incoming 
president who had received offers of simi- 
lar opportunities elsewhere regarded the 
eall from his own school as one which he 
could not decline. Another referred to the 
satisfaction which a graduate feels in 
being called back to the presidency of his 
own college. The pull of alma mater was 
unquestionably a strong influence in many 
other cases. 

On all sides there is a profound recogni- 
tion by these new presidents of the place 
and value of the liberal college in our edu- 
cational program and of the intrinsie value 
of the basic liberal arts and sciences in 
professional education. Confidence is ex- 
pressed in the future of the liberal-arts 
college as ‘‘the background of our educa- 
tional system’’ and appreciation of the 
need for a type of education that is both 
Christian and well-rounded. 


IV 


These recent recruits to the college ad- 
ministrative fellowship deserve all possible 
inspiration and support. They have em- 
barked upon a hazardous voyage, but they 
may be encouraged by the fact there are 
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presidents who have long weathered its 
storms. 

When John Grier Hibben retired from 
the presidency of Princeton University in 
June, he had filled that office for more than 
twenty years. In terms of the prevailing 
tendency, this constitutes a truly long 
period of service, and an arduous one, at 
the head of an institution of such complex- 
ity and of such importance in the educa- 
tional field. According to the press re- 
ports, President Hibben felt that his 
length of service and his age had made it 
necessary for him to yield to a younger 
man. He was seventy-one years old in 
April. 

Of the men now at the head of the 
twenty-seven universities holding member- 
ship in the Association of American Uni- 
versities—not including the two Canadian 
universities—only three were in _ office 
when Dr. Hibben assumed the presidency 
of Prineeton in 1912. Nicholas Murray 
Butler and William L. Bryan had at that 
time already served for a decade as the 
chief executives of Columbia and Indiana 
Universities, respectively, while the admin- 
istrative destinies of Harvard University 
had been guided by A. Lawrence Lowell 
since 1909. The press recently carried re- 
ports of the impending retirement of 
President Lowell, but he has announced 
that he ‘‘has no intention of resigning at 
the conclusion of the current academic 
year.”’ 

The other twenty-three universities in 
this group have all changed their leader- 
ship since 1912, some not once but several 
times. Six of them have acquired new 
presidents during the past three years— 
the Universities of California, Chicago, 
Illinois, Missouri, North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania; while the presidency of the 
University of Virginia is now vacant, an 
acting president filling the office until a 
successor to the late President Alderman is 
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elected. A division of the duties and func- 
tions of the executive office and the crea- 
tion of a new administrative set-up are 
responsible for the change at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where Thomas S. 
Gates, a former partner in Morgan and 
Company, has been made president. 
Josiah H. Penniman, who has been both 
president and provost, has relinquished 
the presidency but retains the office of 
provost. 

Only two of President Hibben’s contem- 
poraries in these same twenty-seven uni- 
versities are older in point of years. 
President Lowell was born on December 
13, 1856, while President Bryan passed his 
seventy-first birthday last November. 
Edwin A. Alderman, who at the time of 
his death in April, 1931, was president of 
the University of Virginia, would have 
celebrated his seventieth birthday the fol- 
lowing month. When W. W. Campbell 
retired from the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of California two years ago, at the age 
of sixty-eight, after seven years in the 
office, he was succeeded by the thirty-nine- 
year-old former comptroller of the Univer- 
sity, Robert G. Sproul. David Kinley was 
sixty-nine when he relinquished the presi- 
deney of the University of Illinois, to be 
followed by Harry W. Chase, who had pre- 
viously served at the head of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for eleven years. 

Until his retirement from the presidency 
of Tarkio College two years ago, Joseph A. 
Thompson was unquestionably the senior 
incumbent of the executive office, for it 
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was back in 1887 that he became president 
of that institution. Since 1891 William J. 
Boone has been at the head of the College 
of Idaho, which, beginning that year as a 
little frontier school, assumed full college 
stature fifteen years later. Elected presi- 
dent when Hood College was founded as 
‘‘The Woman’s College of Frederick, 


’ Maryland,’ in May, 1893, Joseph H. 


Apple is now, strictly speaking, the oldest 
college president in point of consecutive 
service at an institution of collegiate rank. 
He antedates by one month James H. 
Kirkland, who became chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University in June of that year. 
Stephen B. L. Penrose assumed the presi- 
deney of Whitman College in 1894, and 
the following year saw Boothe C. Davis 
enter upon the presidency of Alfred Uni- 
versity, and Frederic W. Boatwright that 
of the University of Richmond. 

These instances of long service recall to 
mind the fact that Eliphalet Nott filled 
the presidency at Union College from 1804 
until his death in 1866, and that Charles 
W. Eliot served as president of Harvard 
University for forty years, retiring in 
1909 at the age of seventy-five. James B. 
Angell spent five years as president of the 
University of Vermont and then served 
thirty-eight more at the head of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. L. Clarke Seelye was 
president of Smith College for thirty-seven 
years, and it was only after thirty-six 
years in the presidency that Mark Hopkins 
retired from his ‘‘log’’ at Williams 
College! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


. PUBLIC EDUCATION IN SHANGHAI 


AccorpinG to The Christian Science Monitor, 
the Chinese Municipal Government of Greater 
Shanghai has arranged to open forty public 
schools in the Shanghai district this autumn to 
provide schooling for 36,780 boys and girls of 
parents who can not afford to pay tuition. 


This is the first effort to provide schooling at 
public expense in Shanghai outside of the 
foreign-controlled areas. 

The bureau of social affairs, which controls 
schools, estimates that an annual appropriation 
of $3,600 will be sufficient to support these 
forty schools. Each school will have a prin- 
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cipal and two other teachers. The principals 
will receive $8 a month (gold) and the teachers 
$7 and $6, respectively. The bureau reports it 
has a large list of applicants willing to accept 
these salaries. 

Because of limited funds, it is planned to 
confine the courses for the present to three 
years, in which time the pupils can learn to 
read and write Chinese. It may be possible to 
extend the period later. 

The bureau’s survey this summer showed that 
27,000 children attend primary schools in the 
Shanghai area, exclusive of the foreign sec- 
tions. All these pay tuition. This is about 
one tenth of the children in this district, so that 
the other nine tenths are growing up illiterate. 
The bureau hopes gradually to increase the 
number of primary schools as funds become 
available. 

MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN THE 


SCHOOLS OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


Tue London County Council has issued a re- 
port for the year 1931 of Sir Frederick Menzies 
as School Medical Officer. It is stated in the 
report, according to the London Times, that the 
steady progress recorded in the work of the 
school medical service in recent years was main- 
tained, in spite of the urgent need for retrench- 
ment in public expenditure, which reached a 
climax in September. The opportunity was 
taken in the latter portion of the year of re- 
viewing every detail of the work, and any 
economies which could be made without impair- 
ment of efficiency were effected. 

Satisfaction is expressed that, in spite of the 
difficulties of the times, the excellent condition 
of the general health of the children in the 
London County Council schools is being main- 
tained and that there is not the least decline 
perceptible in London in nutritional well-being. 
In 1931 there were no striking changes in the 
physical state of the children, but the general 
improvement continued and new records had 
been achieved. Personal hygiene has made note- 
worthy advanee. Although minor conditions of 
departure from health remain common, the 
grosser manifestations of disease are becoming 
more and more rare. The special supervision 
of rheumatic conditions in the school child is 
reflected in the lessened incidence of cardiac 
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disease. The progress during school life is 
towards healthier conditions, and the leaver 
child is the healthiest of all the groups, both 
in boys and girls, save for a slight failure to 
maintain the improvement in dental conditions, 
and the continued slight increase of spinal 
curvature in the older girls, who, at the end 
of the elementary school life, are growing 
faster than the boys. 

The report includes a statement on school 
care organization by Miss Helen Nussey, the 
principal organizer. The council provides the 
machinery in the form of medical inspections, 
school meals, school-leaving conferences, and in 
other ways, but to this is added the friendli- 
ness and personal devotion of voluntary work- 
ers who act as the link between the child, its 
school, and its home. Miss Nussey states that 
there are approximately 1,000 elementary 
schools in London, in which some 630,000 chil- 
dren are educated. 

For each school the London County Council 
has organized a care committee, which is a self- 
governing body appointing its own chairman 
and honorary secretary. Every borough has a 
local association of care committees composed 
of persons appointed by the council and of rep- 
resentatives of the care committees and teachers. 
A staff of 155 professionally-trained women co- 
ordinate the work of the volunteers and give 
guidance to new members. It is the duty of 
the care committees to see that no school child 
in need of food is unprovided for, that no 
child found by the school inspecting doctor to 
require medical treatment or advice fails to 
receive it, and that no child leaving school shall 
do so in ignorance of the possibilities the dis- 
trict has to offer in the way of suitable employ- 
ment, further education and social recreation. 

Miss Nussey notes that a great change is 
coming over public opinion with regard to med- 
ical, and even dental treatment. In 1931, 81.6 
per cent. of the children found through med- 
ical inspection to be ailing were finally treated 
or discharged as no longer requiring treatment, 
the best result ever obtained. 


THE TEACHING LOAD IN THE 
LABORATORY SCIENCES 
A commirree of the Virginia Academy of 
Science, with Professor Wm. A. Kepner as 
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chairman, has under consideration Standard 7 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. This standard 
reads “Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen 
hours per week per instructor shall be inter- 
preted as endangering educational efficiency. 
In general, two laboratory hours will be counted 
as equivalent to one recitation hour.” 

This committee regards with grave concern 
violations of the first provision of this standard 
and commends attention of the association to 
the desirability of giving consideration to cases 
of excessive teaching loads. 

The committee is equally concerned with ex- 
cessive loads apparently permitted under the 
second provision of Standard 7. As early as 
1927, the Virginia Academy of Science adopted 
a resolution directing the attention of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States and of the administrators 
to the inequity that this standard’s application 
had caused. 

Further notice of this situation was taken by 
the academy at its recent meeting. It adopted 
the following recommendation of its committee. 


The committee recommends that the Virginia 
Academy of Science direct the attention of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States to the fact that its Standard 7 
imposes a serious handicap upon the teachers of 
science by its method of evaluating the teaching 
load of laboratory instructors and that in this 
manner its standard endangers educational effi- 
ciency and hinders the development of research in 
southern institutions. 

This move on the part of the academy is based 
upon the conviction that experience does not sus- 
tain the inference that an hour’s teaching in the 
laboratory requires less total time, energy or 
quality of effort than one hour of instruction by 
lecture. Indeed, when it is taken into account 
that collection of material and construction of 
equipment and the care of materials and apparatus 
are usually a part of the burden of laboratory in- 
structors, it must be recognized frankly that an 
hour spent in the laboratory represents quite as 
great a load as does an hour of lecture-room effort, 


The committee was instructed to inform the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Sonthern States, the National Research 
Council and the American Association of Uni- 
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versity Professors concerning the academy's 
action. It is hoped that individuals and organ- 
izations interested will join in the effort to re- 
move the handicap under which instruction in 
the sciences is being conducted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OREGON 
EvEN though this has been the hardest year 
of the depression, vocational agricultural edu- 
cation has forged ahead and has obtained good 
results, according to the report to the U. S. 
Daily made by Earl R. Cooley, supervisor of 
agriculture, State of Oregon. The high-school 
enrolment in vocational agriculture in Oregon 
has increased from 924 to 951. The part-time 
work for boys not enrolled in high school be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21 was slightly less 
than that of the previous year. Membership in 
the Future Farmer organization, consisting of 
boys having paid local, state and national dues, 
has increased from 1,084 to 1,090. The number 
of boys completing projects has increased over 
14 per cent. The net profits for boys’ projects 
has decreased from $69,516.29, with an average 
net profit of $72.95 in 1931, to $52,379.03, with 
an average net profit of $47.33 in 1932. This 
decrease is due to the reduction in farm prices, 
which have dropped nearly 100 per cent. 

A survey which was made to determine the 
kind of work followed by Smith-Hughes agri- 
cultural students who graduated from high 
school the previous year, shows 167 out of 229 
who are engaged in some type of farming; 11 
are studying agriculture in college, and 51 are 
engaged in lines of work other than agriculture. 
This shows that 73 per cent. of the vocational 
agricultural graduates of the previous year are 
now engaged in farming. A similar record of 
two years ago shows less than 65 per cent. en- 
gaged in farming, but more were then studying 
agriculture in college. 

During the current fiscal year 35 school dis- 
tricts have received federal aid as reimburse- 
ment for the teaching of vocational agricultural 
education. Two new departments—Albany and 
Merrill—were started the past year. The Pen- 
dleton school, situated in a strictly agricultural 
section in the eastern part of the state, will be 
added to the list this coming year, while Med- 
ford, in the southern part of the state, will 
discontinue the work. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Srarves and cities show a gratifying response 
to the appeal of the Federal Government to 
extend training to large numbers of adults and 
especially the unemployed, according to a state- 
ment made by Dr. L. R. Alderman, chief of the 
service division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Reports which continue to come to the 
office show inereases in enrolments in night 
schools, vocational schools and special classes. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island, from which 
the information has been received, report en- 
couraging enrolments. In Massachusetts, more 
than 82,700 persons attended evening schools, 
while more than 15,300 registered in Rhode 
Island. 

Massachusetts expended more than $1,000,000 
in 1931 on its evening schools. These schools 
were divided into evening elementary, evening 
high, Americanization and vocational evening 
schools. For all the schools $76,416,000 was 
spent. Of each $1 spent 1.4 cents is allocated 
for evening schools. Of each 100 pupils en- 
rolled 9.2 are in evening schools. 

Rhode Island reports 7,022 men and 8,248 
women enrolled in evening classes for the term 
ended June, 1932. The aggregate attendance of 
Americanization classes was 49,776 for the year. 
The amount expended for the maintenance of 
the evening schools was $113,258. 

Cities which have reported progress in at- 
tempting to solve the unemployment problem in- 
clude Atlantic City, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Dearborn, Mich., Huntington, W. Va., Jackson- 
ville, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco and 
Washington, D. C. 

These cities in various ways have followed 
suggestions made by the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief. They have in 
many instances initiated new methods of their 
own and are constantly studying the policies of 


each other. 

The plans adopted often vary, but in the 
main there are general similarities. Evening 
school facilities have been extended and the 
unemployed have been encouraged to attend. 
New courses in the vocational schools have been 
established to meet unexpected needs, and every 
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effort is made to make them as practical as 
possible. 

Recreational activities have been extended 
rather than curtailed, unemployed adults have 
been allowed and encouraged to attend day 
schools, and post-graduate training has been in- 
troduced. Continuation schools in many places 
have been put on a full-time schedule. Shops 
have been opened in schools for varied training 
and some systems have left them open for stu- 
dents during the summer. 


COST OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE total accumulated cost of the public 
school plant of New York City soon will reach 
$500,000,000, according to the annual financial 
statistical report of the Board of Education. 
The figures made publie by Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the board, are summarized in The 
New York Times. They show about $160,000,000 
spent for school purposes during 1931. 

About $140,000,000 of the 1931 expenditures 
constituted annual and recurring disbursements 
and $20,000,000 was capital outlay in the ac- 
quisition of school sites, erection of buildings 
and purchases of furniture. The total cost of 
the school plant at the end of 1931 was $466,- 
782,416, an increase over the preceding year of 
4.3 per cent. School officials believe the $500,- 
000,000 mark soon will be passed. 

The report shows that sites alone cost more 
than $80,000,000, and buildings and equipment 
about $386,500,000. In 1921 the total cost of 
the school plant was $180,000,000, of which 
$37,000,000 was in sites and $143,000,000 in 
buildings and equipment. 

The number of sites owned by the city and 
used for school purposes is 787; buildings 
owned by the city and used exclusively for 
school purposes number 907; buildings leased 
or lent for school purposes, 135; area of school 
sites, 51,348,555 square feet; area of buildings 
at ground level, 12,860,508 square feet; total 
number of class-rooms, 26,155; total number of 
seats, 1,141,251; gymnasiums, 658; roof play- 
grounds, 139, and libraries, 277. The amount 
spent for repairs to buildings and structural 
equipment in 1931 was $3,986,752, and for 
repairs to furniture and other equipment, 
$616,951. 
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The report shows an increased percentage of 
funds devoted exclusively to the cost of instruc- 
tion; for 1931 the percentage was 86.5, against 
85.9 per cent. in 1930. 

The annual per capita cost of instruction in 
the elementary schools rose from $102.84 in 
1930 to $105.11 in 1931. The per capita cost 
per hour of instructing children in the elemen- 
tary schools was slightly more than 12 cents. 

The per capita cost of instruction in the 
senior high schools decreased from $170.93 in 
1930 to $161.95 in 1931, possibly due to a 
greatly enlarged registration. This figure was 
lower in the senior high schools in 1931 than 
at any time since 1923. The per capita cost 
per hour in the senior high schools was slightly 
more than 17 cents. 

In the training colleges the per capita cost 
of instruction increased from $381.46 in 1930 
to $521.90 in 1931, the report attributing the 
jump to decreased registration. 


THE WORK IN EDUCATION OF THE 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

A seErIEs of lectures, gallery talks, study-hours 
and story-hours are offered each year by The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 
The museum is constantly enlarging this service 
by introducing new courses and amplifying the 
scope of others and by presenting well-known 
lecturers. 

This year, as usual, there is a group of 
courses planned especially for the pleasure and 
convenience of museum members. The group 
includes talks on the collections, study-hours on 
design and color and their practical application, 
and talks and story-hours for the children of 
members. 

The courses of free lectures known as Satur- 
day and Sunday lectures cover a wide range of 
subjects dealing with the appreciation and the 
history of art. For the season of 1932-1933 
these courses include lectures by Walter Pach, 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, Frank Weitenkampf, Eu- 
stache de Lorey, Friedrich Sarre, Mary Hamil- 
ton Swindler, George Francis Dow, Hardinge 
Scholle, Ralph Adams Cram, Stanley Morison 
and Lewis Mumford. 

There are various other free series on Satur- 
days and Sundays: study-hours for practical 
workers, gallery talks on the collections, lectures 
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for the deaf and deafened who read the lips and, 
for boys and girls, story-hours about charming 
people and interesting events in the history of 
many lands. 

Several courses are offered free to teachers of 
the publie schools of the City of New York and 
to teachers and students of the training colleges 
for teachers, the College of the City of New 
York and Hunter College. They are open to 
students of other universities and to the public 
on the payment of a fee of twenty dollars per 
course. These courses when completed satisfac- 
torily by teachers in the public schools are ac- 
cepted by the Board of Edueation as fulfilling 
the study requirement for salary increments. 

Among the courses given by the museum are 
those listed under the heading “Study-Hours for 
Employees of Stores and of Manufacturers.” 
These courses are planned to show the relation- 
ship of the principles of design and color to the 
problems of designing, producing and selling 
merchandise. Objects selected from the museum 
collections and from current stock in the stores 
are used as illustrative material. One of these 
groups of courses is given in the evening with 
the cooperation of the art-in-trades club. 

Talks on current exhibitions in the museum 
and on recent acquisitions or other interesting 
works of art in its galleries are broadeast over 
three radio stations, WOR, WRNY and WNYC. 
Motion pictures are shown in the lecture hall 
on Thursdays and on the first and third Tues- 
days of each month, at 2:30 Pp. m. 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California six new appoint- 
ments to the faculty were approved, four leaves 
of absence were granted, two changes of title 
were authorized and three resignations were 
accepted. 

The new appointees are: H. Moise as pro- 
fessor of architecture, January 1 to June 30, 
1933; R. H. Fowler, F.R.S., Stokes lecturer in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as lecturer in chem- 
istry and physics, January 1 to June 30, 1933; 
J. W. Thompson, as Sidney Hellman Ehrman 
professor of European history beginning on 
January 1, 1933; W. H. Foxwell, lecturer in 
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mechanical engineering for the year 1932-33; 
Professor A. M. Kidd, as lecturer in legal 
medicine for 1932-33, and R. E. Jones as assis- 
tant professor of military science and tactics. 
Leaves of absence from January 1 to June 
30, 1933, were granted to C. S. Mudge, asso- 
ciate professor of dairy industry; J. J. Van 
Nostrand, professor of ancient history; C. D. 
Von Neumayer, professor of dramatic art, and 
S. L. M. Rosenberg, professor of Spanish at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Professor C. D. Leake, of the department of 
pharmacology was given the additional title of 
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librarian of the State Medical Library, and 
H. Becks was given the new title of lecturer 
in pathology at the College of Dentistry and 
of the Hooper Foundation. 

Resignations were accepted from A. E. Bern- 
stein, assistant professor of operative dentistry, 
effective on June 30; C. M. Dowell, associate 
professor of military science and tactics, June 
30, and D. H. Menzel, assistant astronomer at 
Lick Observatory, effective September 1, 1933. 
Dr. Menzel has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of astrophysics at Harvard 
University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Lorp Irwin, formerly viceroy of India, has 
succeeded the late Sir Donald Maclean as pres- 
ident of the British Board of Education. Lord 
Irwin was president of the board from 1922 
to 1924. 

Dr. Harry W. McPuHerson, until recently 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Springfield, Illinois, has been elected presi- 
dent of Illinois Wesleyan University, to suc- 
ceed Dr. William J. Davidson, who resigned last 
spring, after serving for ten years, to become a 
member of the staff of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Mrs. JAMES Starr, of Germantown, has been 
reelected president of the Woman’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 

THE University of Oregon recently conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws in absentia on 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the 
University of California. 

At its graduation ceremony on July 6 the 
University of Aberdeen conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. John J. Abel, 
professor emeritus of pharmacology at the 
Johns Hopkins University and president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Dr. CHARLES P. BERKEY, Newberry professor 
of geology at Columbia University, was recently 
elected a foreign correspondent of the Geo- 
logical Society of Lordon. 


Proressor WILLIAM L. Princes, dean of Rich- 
mond College, Virginia, has resigned and is suc- 


ceeded by Dr. Raymond Pinchbeck, professor of 
business administration. Dean Prince will con- 
tinue as professor of education and director of 
the summer school. 


Proressors from Yale University who are 
teaching in the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of California include Professor Mark A. 
May, education and psychology; Dr. Paul W. 
Bruton, law; Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips, American 
history, and Dr. Leslie Spier, anthropology. 
At the University of Southern California the 
visitors from Yale include Dr. Clyde M. Hill, 
education; Dr. R. B. Westerfield, political econ- 
omy; Dr. J. 8. Brubacher, education; T. A. D. 
Jones, physical education, and Professor C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, English. 


Director JoHN A. BropHEaD, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association College at New 
Haven, Connecticut, has resigned to become 
head of the newly established placement bureau 
at Lehigh University. 


HELEN KeEuuer, who recently received a doc- 
torate of laws from the University of Glasgow, 
gave a demonstration before the section of oto- 
laryngology at the centenary meeting in London 
of the British Medical Association. Miss Keller 
was introduced by Dr. Kerr Love, a well-known 
authority on the teaching of deaf mutes. He 
was followed by Mrs. Macy, who has acted as 
tutor for Miss Keller for forty-six years. Miss 
Keller then addressed the meeting. 


Dr. BeryL ParKER, assistant professor of 
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education at the New York University School 
of Education, was the guest of honor on August 
11 at the quarterly luncheon meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Friends of 
Turkey. Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, U.S.N., 
retired, president of the organization, presided. 
Dr. Parker left on August 20 to take charge 
of the development of a model kindergarten 
and primary school at Angora, Turkey, in co- 
operation with the Educational Association of 
Turkey. She will be accompanied by Asa K. 
Jennings, executive vice-president of the- Amer- 
ican Friends of Turkey, who will introduce her 
to the Turkish Government. 


A sust of Dr. Frederick G. Banting, of the 
University of Toronto, co-discoverer of insulin, 
was unveiled at a summer camp for diabetic 
children near Cleveland on July 31. Dr. Bant- 
ing was present at the ceremony, which was 
sponsored by Dr. Henry J. John and the di- 
rectors of the camp. 


Dr. Witt1am McKim Marriott, dean and 
professor of pediatrics at Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri, 
who has accepted an invitation to lecture at the 
University of California, will give a series of 
eighteen lectures, clinics and ward rounds, be- 
tween August 26 and September 24. 


JOHN WYNN GILLESPIE has been appointed 
professor of botany at Arizona State Teachers 
College at Tempe. 


THE REVEREND Epwarp Howe Lu Roserts be- 
comes registrar and secretary of the faculty of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Paul Martin, who retired in June, 
after twenty-six years of service. 


Miss Marion W. SHEEHAN, assistant director 
of the division of public health nursing, Albany, 
New York, has been appointed director. She 
sueceeds the late Miss Mathilde Kuhlman. 
Miss Sheehan is a graduate of St. Peter’s Hos- 
pital, Albany. She was Niagara County tuber- 
culosis nurse in 1920, after which she became 
supervisor of tuberculosis nursing in the State 
Department. 


Mr. Rosert Sanester Rat, principal of the 
University of Glasgow, has been appointed 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland in the room of Sir 
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Herbert Eustace Maxwell, who recently re- 
signed. 


Dr. JAMES RowLanD ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, sailed for Europe on August 9. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON RANDOLPH, of the Col- 
lege of Charleston, recently made a trip through 
the Middle Atlantic States and New England, 
visiting summer schools in connection with the 
inauguration of a summer school at the College 
of Charleston. 


Dr. JAMES McConavucuy, formerly of the 
Mount Hermon School, Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Mary Wentworth McConaughy, who is 
professor of psychology at Swarthmore College, 
are spending the summer in England. 


THE ninth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
reaus will be held at Somerville College, Oxford, 
from September 23 to 26. The presidential ad- 
dress will be delivered by Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton on September 23. Among the papers to be 
read at the conference are: “The Relationship 
between Science and the Humanities,” by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Myers; “Classified Subject Indexes 
to Periodical Volumes,” by Dr. S. C. Bradford 
and Professor A. F. C. Pollard, and “History 
and Sources of Official Vital Statistics,” by Pro- 
fessor M. Greenwood. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports the 
death by suicide at the age of forty-four years, 
of Dean James C. Lawrence, executive assistant 
of the president of the University of Minnesota. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK MANVILLE TAYLOR, 
professor of political economy and finance at 
the University of Michigan, who was until his 
retirement in 1929 for thirty-seven years a 
member of the faculty, died on August 6. He 
was seventy-seven years old. 


Dr. W. F. Buackman, president emeritus of 
Rollins College, from which he retired in 1915, 
died on August 8 at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Dr. Blackman was formerly professor 
of Christian ethics at Yale University. 


Dr. Joun H. Wasusurn, formerly director 
and dean of the National Farm School at 
Doylestown, Pa., previously president of Rhode 
Island State College, died on August 3. He 
was seventy-three years old. After spending 
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fourteen years at Doylestown, Dr. Washburn 
went to New York, where he undertook agri- 
cultural education work. He was a member of 
the American Chemical Society and secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


Dr. THomas J. McCormack, who had been 
for twenty-nine years superintendent of the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, Illinois, 
and for eight years director of the LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College, died on June 24, 
at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. MecCor- 
mack was assistant editor of the Monist and of 
The Open Court from 1889 to 1903. 


By the will of the late Alexander Smith 
Cochran the Protestant Episcopal Foundation 
of the District of Columbia receives a million 
dollars as an endowment fund for the College 
of Preachers, which Mr. Cochran founded. The 
St. Paul’s School at Concord, New Hampshire, 
receives $250,000. 

ARTHUR HAWLEY SCRIBNER, president of the 
publishing house of Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
who died at Mount Kisco, N. Y., on July 3, 
left $150,000 to Princeton University and be- 
quests of $5,000 each to the New York City 
Missions and the Skidmore School of Arts at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The gifts are payable 
upon the death of Mrs. Seribner. 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE, which was originally 
made possible by a gift of $25,000 from the late 
Ellen Browning Seripps, has received by her 
will a trust fund of $50,000. The Museum of 
Natural History at Cleveland also receives a 
bequest of $50,000. 

Tue board of trustees of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lie Library has received a gift of $25,000 from 
the estate of the late George W. Armstrong, Jr. 


THE regents of the University of Nebraska 
have approved a plan whereby the student body 
will have representation on the Board of Ath- 
letic Control. A senior will be chosen by the 
student council from its own group, and another 
senior member of the “N” club, athletic organi- 
zation for men, will be selected to sit with the 
board of faculty alumni. 


“Books for Young America” is the theme 
for Book Week this year, November 13 to 19. 
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In “Young America’s Book Parade” there will 
be histories, biographies, books on the arts, 
crafts and industries of the nation. The great 
procession of story books starts off with tales 
of Indian and colonial days, followed by the 
books for which later periods in the country’s 
history form a background. The American 
theme will be interpreted to include not only 
books about America but the newer type of 
books of information which give young people 
an understanding of the changing world in 
which they live. The classics, which belong to 
all time, will be included in Book Week exhibits 
and programs in November. 


THE School Board Journal states that the 
board of education of Cincinnati has adopted a 
recommendation of Superintendent Edward D. 
Roberts governing leaves of absence for teachers. 
A leave of absence will be granted to teachers 
for purposes of study, ill health, or home duties, 
due to illness in the family or motherhood. In 
the latter case, the absence must extend over 
a full calendar year from the time of its be- 
ginning. All other reasons, including marriage 
and removal from the city, will not be accepted 
as a basis for a leave of absence, but eall for 
resignation in each instance. The granting of 
a leave of absence for the reasons stated must 
be based upon a definite statement of the teacher 
that he or she plans to return to service in the 
schools upon the expiration of the leave. Ex- 
tension of the leave beyond one year must be 
based upon specific reasons in each instance, 
such as the completion of a program of study 
leading to a degree, or the continued illness of 
the teacher, or of some member of the family. 
Extension beyond the second successive year 
will be definitely determined after specific con- 
sideration of each instance by the board. 


THE United States Government will erect a 
temporary building at Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone, for a junior college, pending appropria- 
tions from Congress to erect a more suitable 
and larger building. The permanent project 
will probably not be possible for another five 
years. The Canal Zone high schools are grad- 
uating annually hundreds of boys and girls 
who are anxious for higher education, but who 
are precluded from obtaining it because of the 
expense involved in traveling to the United 
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States and in living there, away from their fam- 
ilies, for a period of years. Because of the 
crowded conditions prevailing in the high school 
at Balboa, where the new college will be built, 
only the upper story will be used for the ad- 
vanced students. The college will be open to 
children of employees of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad and to certain students who 
make their homes in the republic. 


MarRRIED women are not employed as new 
teachers in 77 per cent. of 1,500 American city- 
school systems, according to a study recently 
made by the National Education Association 
and summarized in The School Board Journal. 
Only 37 per cent. of the cities permit single 
women to continue teaching after marriage, 
while more than 63 per cent. require the teach- 
ers to resign at once after they marry. As to 
the legal aspects of the question, apparently no 
state has passed any legislation with respect to 
married women as teachers. In at least six 
states and the District of Columbia, decisions 
on the question have been handed down by the 
courts, the chief state school official, or the state 
board of education. Two authorities conclude 
from their analyses of these decisions that in 
these states marriage is not in itself a valid 
cause for dismissing a teacher who is under 
contract or who is teaching under a tenure law 
which permits dismissal only for specified 
causes. It is, of course, unsafe to assume that 
similar decisions would be made in the other 
states if cases of this kind should come up for 
adjudication. The most recent decision on the 
subject was handed down on December 21, 1931, 
by the Maryland State Board of Education 
in response to an appeal from Wicomico 
County. The board ruled that a woman teacher 
in the public schools of Maryland can not be 
dismissed because she marries. It also stated 
that a clause in a teacher’s contract reading, 
“Tf a female teacher marries in any school year 
she will be expected to resign at the close of the 
school year,” is in plain conflict with the state 
tenure law. This law provides no basis for dis- 
crimination on account of sex or marital status. 


AccorpinGc to the Educational Supplement 
of the London Times, the Education Committee 
-of Glasgow has undertaken an experiment which 
is to last for a period of six months. 


Two 
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classes at the same stage in five different schools 
will have their geography lesson under the same 
teacher. In one class the teacher will use the 
cinema in addition to the ordinary methods, 
and in the other he will employ ordinary 
methods plus illustrations and relief models. 
About twenty films will be introduced into the 
scheme and will be used in conjunction with 
specially prepared summaries for the teachers. 
Upon the result of this comparative experi- 
ment will depend the Education Committee’s 
decision as to the future of the school cinema. 
At present there is strong bias among the 
members of the Scottish Educational Cinema 
Society in favor of silent films. “Talkies” in 
any case are said to be far too expensive for 
school use. The results of the society’s experi- 
ments will in due course be placed at the dis- 
posal of all who are interested in the matter. 
The society has opened a studio in Glasgow 
and is experimenting in the production of 
suitable films and trying out cameras and pro- 
jection equipment. This studio will enable the 
teacher-producers to prepare their films, and 
also house a library of “edited” and new films. 
Simplicity of equipment is considered necessary 
for the double purpose of enabling the teacher, 
when required, to produce films, and of obviat- 
ing the employment of technicians. 


A MEMORIAL signed by nearly seven hundred 
members of the universities of Great Britain 
has been prepared for presentation to the Board 
of Education asking for the appointment of a 
representative committee to consider whether 
English spelling should be simplified and, if so, 
what improvements should be recommended for 
optional or general use. The memorial refers 
to the growing need of an international lan- 
guage for use in international conferences and 
meetings and in publications of world-wide 
interest, and declares that there is an increasing 
conviction in Sweden, Germany and other 
countries that the English language, which is 
already used by nearly 200,000,000 of the 
world’s population, can best supply the need, 
though its inconsistent and difficult spelling is 
a hindrance. Among those who have signed the 
memorial are: Sir George Adam Smith, Aber- 
deen; Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Birming- 
ham; Sir William Marris, Armstrong College; 
Dr. Hetherington, Liverpool; Sir Arthur Quil- 
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ler-Couch, Cambridge; Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, London; Mr. Cyril Bailey, Oxford; 
Dr. T. F. Sibly, Reading; Sir James Irvine, 
St. Andrews; Sir Henry Hadow, Sheffield; and 
Mr. J. F. Rees (University College of South 
Wales). 

TueE London correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association reports that 
over 30,000 London school children sutfer from 
rheumatism in one of its various forms and 
more than 20,000 are being treated by the Lon- 
don County Council. At the Society of Medi- 
cal Officers of Health, Dr. Gerald Slot, physi- 
cian in charge of the rheumatism supervisory 
center of the London County Council, stated 
that in London rheumatism is especially a dis- 
ease of the artisan class, the children of the 
wealthy and of the very poor being only 
slightly affected. It is particularly marked 
among children of harassed parents who are 
constantly struggling to make ends meet. A 
contributory factor is the impossibility now-a- 
days of children obtaining proper rest in 
crowded houses. In an analysis of 459 eases, 
Dr. Slot found that the number of children 
sleeping alone was only 44. In by far the 
larger number of these cases the room was 
shared with two, three or four others and some- 
times more. He found too that the children 
went to bed too late and were disturbed by other 
members of the household, by broadcasting and 
by phonographs. 

In a report to the Education Committee of 
Glasgow, Dr. A. S. M. Macgregor, medical 
officer of health for the city, has given an 
account of the medical inspection of school 
children. The report shows, according to the 
British Medical Journal, that during the year 
there were some 191,000 scholars; that boots 
and clothes had to be provided for 34,359; and 
that the feeding of children undertaken by the 
local authority included 64,955 breakfasts, 734,- 
000 dinners, and 55,706 teas. Of 53,565 chil- 
dren examined by the medical officers 27,360, 
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or 51 per cent., showed some defect. While 
the percentage is somewhat higher than last 
year it is suggested that this is not an absolute 
increase but due to a raising of the standard 
of examination. Statistics in many respects 
showed an improvement in the physique of the 
child, and it is stated that the boys and girls 
now-a-days entering schools from whatever so- 
cial group are appreciably taller and heavier 
than children of the same age formerly were, 
and that this gain is substantially augmented 
during school life. The percentage of children 
suffering from rickets is the lowest recorded 
since 1919. 


THE Times Educational Supplement reports 
that an interchange of 50,000 boys and girls of 
school age from abroad with a similar number 
from this country is being planned for the 
autumn by the World Explorers’ organization, 
whose headquarters are the Friendship, moored 
at Charing Cross pier. It is sought to make 
Britain a center for the youth of the Empire, 
America, and Europe, and to give young people 
an opportunity of taking part in the school and 
ordinary life of other countries as guests of the 
schools there. The movement began in a small 
way three or four years ago and has grown with 
the support of the educational organizations 
and the approval of the Board of Education. 
World Explorers have a list of 2,000 schools 
in England ready to receive parties of 20 or 40 
young people from abroad. Forty German boys 
have recently concluded a stay at Tonbridge 
School and have been so delighted with the ex- 
perience that they have invited 40 Tonbridge 
boys to be their guests at Mainz next Easter. 
Plans for interchanging scholars have been 
made in Germany, France and Holland, and 
invitations have also been received from Den- 
mark, Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. From 
Canada has come an invitation to 100 boys 
and 100 girls to join St. Andrew’s School in 
their summer camps in the backwoods of 
Ontario. 


DISCUSSION 


WHY OFFER A COURSE IN HIGH- 
SCHOOL JOURNALISM? 
A SCHOOL newspaper performs many valuable 
services: It interprets the school and its ac- 


tivities to students, parents and the community; 
it unifies the student body and faculty and 
raises the morale of the school; it helps to fix 
standards of conduct, scholarship and athletics 
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in the school; it vitalizes composition and is a 
most effective agent for teaching clearness, con- 
ciseness and vividness of style. 

Careful guidance on the part of a wise ad- 
viser is necessary, however, if a newspaper is to 
perform all these services for its community. 
Without careful training of staff members and 
adequate supervision of the work of the edi- 
torial and business departments of the school 
newspapers, it is obvious that few of the 
benefits mentioned would accrue from student 
publications. 

A course in journalism is necessary as a pre- 
requisite to becoming a member of a school 
newspaper staff, not because there is anything 
highly technical about writing for a newspaper, 
but because clear, concise, effective writing is 
so uncommon among high-school students. The 
present English curriculum is so crowded with 
literature, and English classes are so large, that 
little effective work is possible in composition. 

Very few people realize the work involved 
in supervising a school publication. The en- 
thusiasm with which students enter upon the 
task of finding news and the hours that they 
voluntarily devote to writing it deceive faculty 
and outsiders alike into believing that writing 
of itself makes writers. A great proportion of 
the news stories published in school newspapers 
are rewritten, in whole or in part, two or three 
times, and every time the adviser must either 
make voluminous marginal comments or resort 
to a conference if the rhetorical points which 
he wishes to make are to be reflected in the 
next piece of work done by the student. 

Although it is possible in schools where jour- 
nalism is not taught for the adviser outside of 
school hours to assist the staff in editing a 
publication and even to give students instruc- 
tion in news writing, it is an unjust burden 
upon him and requires of both staff and the 
adviser a great deal of time and effort for which 
they receive no adequate compensation in school 
credit or salary. Frequently teachers find the 
extra load more than they can carry. 

A few advisers maintain that an experimental 
paper, where the task of editing the publica- 
tion is assumed entirely by the staff and the 
faculty adviser merely sees that nothing libelous 
is published, is the best policy. There are, how- 
ever, two apparent objections to this sort of 
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publication. Any one who has done advisory 
work on a school newspaper knows that boys 
and girls will work hard at revising and polish- 
ing their writing if they know that it will not 
be published unless it reaches a high standard 
of excellence. But if they know that they alone, 
or only their colleagues on the staff, are going 
to pass on their work, they will be much less 
critical and desirous of turning out good copy. 
Moreover, they have not the proper background 
from which to judge the merit of their work. 
They are likely also to consider that the ad- 
viser alone sees the faults to which he later 
calls their attention—in other words, that he is 
fussy and over-critical. 

The very fact that a story is published is 
proof to most students of its unusual literary 
excellence. Consequently it would seem advis- 
able to publish in school newspapers only stories 
of merit, and thus try to raise the composition 
standards of the student body. 

The advice and guidance of a trained adviser 
are needed in deciding the content of a school 
paper. Students who have reeived no training 
are incapable of evaluating school activities 
properly. Evaluation of news calls for trained 
judgment. This students receive in journalism 
classes. 

Students who take the course in high-school 
journalism receive valuable training in composi- 
tion. They learn to write clearly and concisely 
and develop an appreciation of the exact word. 
They are required to evaluate facts and ideas 
carefully, to think clearly and to plan their 
work with care. The criticism which the staff 
adviser gives and the self-criticism which con- 
stant writing and rewriting of stories develop 
are two of the most valuable features of the 
course. 

The very nature of newspaper work—the 
necessity of working daily in close association 
with a small group for the success of a com- 
mon project, of gathering news from a great 
number of students and teachers and of solicit- 
ing advertising from business men—develops 
tact, self-confidence, intellectual curiosity, initia- 
tive, understanding of others and ability to 
meet situations. 

These seem to be the chief arguments for a 
two-semester course in high-school journalism; 
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a first-semester course, in which students are 
taught the fundamentals of news writing and 
the technique of work on a newspaper, and the 
second, in which the same students are assigned 
specific staff duties on the school publication 
(those duties for which their first term’s work 
has shown them to be best fitted) and they carry 
forward the work of the publication. 

From an extra-curricular activity regarded 
with skepticism by school executives, journalism 
has progressed, in fifteen years, to one of the 
most valuable composition courses in the high- 
school curriculum. To-day no state course of 
study in high-school English is complete unless 
a part of the text is given over to newswriting, 
and many states have a separate course of study 
in journalism. 

Myra L. McCoy 

LINCOLN HiGH SCHOOL 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“SNAP” COURSES IN EDUCATION 

In their discussion (ScHoon AND SOCIETY, 
June 18, page 834) Messrs. W. W. Ludeman 
and J. R. MeAnelly define “snap” courses (in- 
formally) as those in which “any one can ‘get 


by’ with superior grades.” They thereupon 
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compare average honor points per credit hour 
for a hundred students at the Southern State 
Normal School, Springfield, South Dakota, and 
discover increasing averages in education, aca- 
demic subjects and special subjects, in that 
order. They conclude that “education courses 
are not ‘snap’ courses.” 

This conelusion is possibly misleading on ac- 
count of the warping effect, in their definition, 
of the phrase “with superior grades.” For even 
with a high average grade a course does not 
enter any undergraduate hall of fame as a 
“snap” course if the variability observable in 
individual grades is  disconcertingly large. 
From the point of view of the student who is 
concerned with the matter, a course is a “snap” 
course if, merely, “any one can ‘get by’” 
whether or not it be “with superior grades.” 

The basis for comparison between groups of 
courses might better be, then, not the general 
averages for the groups, but the relative pro- 
portions of hours of “unsatisfactory” grades, 
i.e., grades which do not give the student un- 
conditioned credit toward his degree. 

J. D. Leita 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

NortH DAKOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COLORADO STUDENTS DRAFT A 
MODEL CONSTITUTION 

SEVENTY students from different high schools 
in the southern part of Colorado assembled at 
the Adams State Teachers College on April 2 to 
draft a new constitution for the state. They 
were invited by the Ecclesia Club, a social 
science discussion group of the college, as an 
outcome of the studies of the club on the con- 
stitution and government of Colorado. Realiz- 
ing some of the weaknesses and the antiquity of 
the constitution, the club decided to sponsor a 
similar study of Colorado’s constitution and 
government in the high schools of the San Luis 
Valley, the study being motivated by hope of 
participation in the model Colorado constitu- 
tional convention. 

The Eeelesia Club found that Article xix, 
Sec. 1, of the constitution provided for the 
ealling of a convention for the revision of the 


constitution. According to this section, delega- 
tion to the convention was to be based on sena- 
torial districts. Each senatorial district was to 
have twice as many delegates as it had senators 
in the General Assembly. The convention was 
to be convened upon the call of the General 
Assembly. The people were to decide at the 
polls in favor of the action of the General As- 
sembly, after which the convention was to con- 
vene on the date designated in the legislative 
act. 

Colorado has thirty-five state senatorial dis- 
tricts. This meant that there were to be seventy 
delegates from the various high schools. It was 
assumed from the outset that the procedure of 
calling the convention to draft a new constitu- 
tion was to be the same as for revising the old 
document. 

Invitations were sent to fourteen high schools 
in the San Luis Valley and to four in addition 
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that were located just beyond the mountain 
boundaries. Ten high schools responded and 
expressed a desire to participate in the experi- 
ment. Several others wished to send observers. 

In an effort to determine the organization for 
the model Colorado constitutional convention 
the club investigated the minutes of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1876 (it being the last 
since Colorado territory was admitted to state- 
hood). The general organization of this former 
Colorado convention was adopted by the club to 
be the plan for the model convention. With 
slight revision the rules of the former conven- 
tion became the guide for procedure for the 
model convention. It was thought, however, 
that inasmuch as the constitutional convention 
of 1876 had twenty-four standing committees 
that it would be necessary to cut the number 
of committees to seven. These seven standing 
committees were to perform all functions of the 
twenty-four committees of the former conven- 
tion. They were to be: (1) Bill of rights and 
amending process, (2) legislative and executive, 
(3) judicial, (4) revenue and finance, (5) pub- 
lie and private corporations, (6) education, 
state institutions, social functions of state, (7) 
county and municipal government. By so con- 
centrating the work of the convention into 
seven committees more delegates could serve on 
each committee, which would result in a greater 
amount of discussion. The seventy delegates 
were divided among the seven committees, ten 
delegates to a committee. Three special com- 
mittees were added: (1) Credentials, (2) reso- 
lutions, and (3) rules. This completed the 
organization of the model convention. The 
delegates were to be assigned to these latter 
committees on the day of the convention upon 
consultation with high-school faculty advisers. 

The day of the convention was set for the 
second day of April, and it was to last for one 
whole day. 

In order to expedite matters after the club 
had received positive answers about participa- 
tion from the ten high schools, it set about to 
allot to each school the senatorial districts it was 
to represent and the number of delegates each 
was to have on the committees. This permitted 
the student-delegate a certain amount of choice 
in regard to the committee on which he was to 
work. It would have been better if all this 
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could have been determined by the club in con- 
ference with the students and advisers several 
months before the model convention, but great 
distances between towns made this an impos- 
sibility: 

As soon as it was assured that the districts 
and committee assignments were acceptable by 
the high schools, the club set about to give as- 
sistance to the schools in preparing for the 
model convention. Posters announcing the con- 
vention were sent out to arouse interest. The 
rules of the convention were mimeographed and 
a number of copies sent to each school. An ex- 
tensive bibliography worked out for each com- 
mittee, along with an explanation of the model 
convention, was supplied each delegate. It was 
realized that the success or failure of the model 
convention depended largely on the preparation 
of the delegates beforehand. Care was taken 
to supply each delegate with a full explanation 
of the model convention, its procedure, the prin- 
cipal issues to be decided by each committee and 
to show him where he might find material for 
the study for his special committee. It was 
assumed that the students would be supplied 
with a general background through their own 
class and club work preceding the convention. 

The day of the model convention arrived. The 
seventy delegates appeared alert and full of en- 
thusiasm. They registered between 9:00 and 
9:30 in the morning. At 10:00 o’clock they 
assembled for the general session. A college 
student, a member of the Ecclesia Club, pre- 
sided. The secretary, another college student 
who had had charge of all correspondence with 
the high schools, acted as temporary chairman. 
The delegates went through the procedure of 
electing the president and secretary, having 
been prepared in advance. The first general 
session consisted of three addresses, a welcom- 
ing address by the president of the college, an 
address by an attorney who had assisted in 
compiling the minutes of the Colorado constitu- 
tional convention of 1876 and a short address 
by the college-student-president. After these 
three addresses the president went through the 
formality of assigning the delegates to commit- 
tees. Appointments were also made for the 
other offices of the convention. At the end of 
this procedure the delegates adjourned to com- 
mittee rooms. 
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Over each committee was a college student 
chairman, who had prepared for several months 
for the position. These chairmen endeavored to 
keep the discussion going and assisted in the 
constructive work of putting the committee’s 
recommendations into a presentable form for 
the general sessions. Each committee elected a 
secretary—one of their own number. It was 
the general understanding that the various 
members of each committee were to be able to 
defend its measures on the floor and to question 
the proposals of any other committee. 

At 12:30 the entire delegation adjourned for 
lunch in a near-by hall. Each committee was 
assigned its own table. This permitted further 
discussion and it allowed the delegates to learn 
what was being done in the other committees. 

Two o’clock saw the delegates again assembled 
in a general session. Reports were given from 
each committee, followed by general discussion 
and explanation of proposals. Before any one 
expected it the whole convention was engaged 
in an exciting discussion and the convention re- 
solved itself into an open forum. 

By 3:30 the session was deadlocked, but it 
was adjourned for committee meetings. Where 
committees were in conflict a joint-subcommittee 
was created which endeavored to work out some 
compromise proposal. This second meeting of 
the committees was one of intense interest. The 
students were face to face with some concrete 
problems of legislation. They realized how dif- 
ficult it was to arrive at any agreement, espe- 
cially on new and untried plans of government, 
and, too, that they must be able to meet argu- 
ment with argument. 

The committees adjourned for dinner at six 
o’clock and further discussion was resumed. 

At seven o’clock, the convention opened for 
the third and last time. Proposals were 
adopted measure by measure after heated dis- 
cussion. The model Colorado constitutional 
convention closed with the adoption of all the 
measures formerly adopted separately. This 
completed the task of drafting a constitution. 
The editing was to be left to a committee. 

By eight-thirty o’clock the president marked 
the close of the convention with his gavel and 
the high-school student delegates filed out of the 
hall, tired but feeling confident that the day 
had been well spent. 
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Much of the success of the convention was 
due to the publication of a bulletin after the 
morning’s work and after the meetings in the 
afternoon. This bulletin carried to each dele- 
gate at meal time the gossipy side of the con- 
vention, with the general accomplishments of 
each committee. This greatly enhanced the in- 
terest and made it more realistic. The students 
saw the names of their own number in the bul- 
letin as leaders of definite movements or advo- 
caters of some definite plan. 

The model constitution that was drafted at 
this convention was of no small importance, al- 
though it was secondary. The training received 
by the students was decidedly the greatest ac- 
complishment. For the first time in the lives of 
the high-school and college students they were 
permitted to participate in a convention of im- 
portance. They saw the need of parliamentary 
law and learned to follow it. For the first time 
in their lives they saw how governments were 
made and faced the complicated problems which 
arise in the shaping of a plan of government 
for a state. Their study had been thoroughly 
motivated. They had studied state constitu- 
tions and government in order to make the best 
showing for themselves and for their school. 
In the general sessions arguments had to be 
met. They could not be easily evaded. Side- 
stepping of issues accomplished nothing. Indi- 
vidual delegates and committees often called 
on the faculty advisers for assistance, but on 
the floor a delegate had to defend himself with 
little assistance. He had to organize and pre- 
sent his arguments convincingly or show a lack 
of mastery of the subject. 

Possibly the greatest value of such a project 
is the training it gives for leadership. The 
mastery of the subject was often important in 
establishing that leadership, but it took person- 
ality and character to maintain the position. 

The project revealed many of the weaknesses 
of the formal method of instruction in most 
high schools. At the first session the students 
were frightened, because they had rarely ever 
been expected to take the initiative. Even in 
the first meetings of the committees it was com- 
mon to see a student address the chairman after 
first lifting the right hand. As they got into the 
problems of drafting a constitution they lost 
themselves and all their timidity. It was some 
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time before they felt the responsibility, but as 
soon as they did the whole atmosphere became 
dynamie. 

In conclusion may it be said that it was felt 
by all to have been a worth-while project. Al- 
though it was sponsored and supervised by col- 
lege students, the project proved conclusively 
that high-school students are capable of hand- 
ling the entire project. High-school students 
require more advice from their instructors, but 
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if they are given that advice they are to be 
found quite capable. Model League of Nations 
assemblies, model disarmament conferences, 
model constitutional conventions, model general 
assemblies and model congresses may be a solu- 
tion to the problem of presenting abstract gov- 
ernmental principles and practices. 
LASHLEY GREY HaArvEY 
ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BRIT- 
ISH BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Lorp IRwIN’s acceptance of the presidency 
of the Board of Education will be popular with 
both profession and public. He is no stranger 
to the problems which he will have to face. 
Although between eight and nine years have 
passed since, as Mr. Edward Wood, he was at 
the head of English and Welsh education, the 
experience that he has had in India as Viceroy 
will serve him well in his new duties. Educa- 
tion in India is a problem of which the Viceroy 
has to take special account, and at home to-day 
education is not the least urgent of our social 
problems. Education to-day is an Imperial and, 
indeed, an international subject, and it is good 
to have a statesman of the first rank in control 
of educational affairs. Lord Irwin from his 
Indian experience has the larger outlook that 
is necessary in English education at the present 
time. No mere politician, however eminent, 
is capable of guiding educational affairs in the 
troubled waters of our time. The country 
needed a president of large outlook, large ex- 
perience of human nature, and of a judicial 
mind, and in Lord Irwin these qualities are 
combined. His interest in education is un- 
doubted. A former fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, he has the traditions of that great 
center of educational thought, while his record 
as President of the Board of Education in the 
year 1923 shows that he has the sympathy with 
teachers which is essential. 

There can be no doubt that both the teaching 
profession and the local education committees 
are anxious at the present time and fearful of 
the future. It was the same in 1923. Mr. 
Fisher had piloted the Act of 1918 successfully 





through a House of Commons which had seen 
that education was an essential element of re- 
construction after the war, and the present act, 
the Act of 1921, put the whole law of education 
on a reasonable basis. But there were difficulties 
of all kinds to face, and there was the fear, then 
as now, that the money necessary for full re- 
construction in the way of new schools and of 
new methods would not be forthcoming. Lord 
Irwin brought new hopefulness to the whole 
position, and the conclusion of his office of pres- 
ident was followed immediately by the great 
plans, begun in May, 1924, which have revolu- 
tionized English education on the lines of what 
are known as the Hadow Reports. The pres- 
ident declared on May 2, 1923, that that was 
the time for wise experiments on new lines. 
“Out of their experiments would come valuable 
information and instruction for the Board of 
Education, which would be able to apply the 
fruits over a very much wider field.” He was 
speaking at the opening of a new primary 
school at Welwyn Garden Suburb, where an 
endeavor was to be made to combine the ad- 
vantages of an open-air school with the first 
stages of a junior secondary education, the very 
type of effort which the report on Adolescent 
Edueation of the Consultative Committee was 
to advocate three years later. On July 4, 1923, 
the president, addressing the delegates of the 
Imperial Education Conference, declared that 
the peoples of the Empire were creators and “in 
that work of creation no instrument could be 
brought to service more potent than the instru- 
ment of a common educational purpose, ideal, 
and outlook.” Those wise words in the nine 
years that have passed have been translated into 
action in many ways. The growth of education 
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throughout the Empire, including India, has 
been a phenomenon that future ages will record 
with wonder. In the same month the president 
referred, at the opening of the Ledbury Gram- 
mar School, to the relationship of central and 
local education. He declared that he was glad, 
as president of the Board of Education, of an 
opportunity of bringing “something of a more 
directly personal relationship between those 
working for the cause of education all over the 
country and those charged with the duty of 
guiding the central administration in London.” 
The effect of this policy has been very evident 
during the last nine years. 

In the same speech he emphasized the part 
that England had to play in the solution of 
post-war problems. The other nations of the 
world were looking very directly to us for gui- 
dance and judgment. If that was true in 1923 
it is still more true in 1932. It is also abun- 
dantly true, as it was then, that “an uneducated 
democracy was too great a risk for a sane 
nation to take.” Lord Irwin may be relied 
upon to check any reactionary movement. He 
dealt with financial difficulties in October, 1923, 
and declared that “he was satisfied that it was 
not impossible to reconcile the recognition of 
these hard facts with considerable educational 
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progress, even in those difficult days.” There is 
no doubt that both teachers and administrators 
are looking to him to give force to those hopeful 
words in the difficult days of 1932. Lord Irwin 
said in June, 1924: 


Many people were doubtful if the great expen- 
diture on education was justified by the results; 
but he believed they were tackling the problem 
with a definite purpose and on the right lines. He 
regarded education as the training of the citizens 
of the next generation so as to have the faculty 
of judgment and a direct sense of the values of 
life, so that they could fulfil the duties of citi- 
zenship. 


And in his first speech made after returning 
to the board he said: 


It may be that there will have to be economy 
in education. In that event it will be my endeavor 
to see to it that the machinery of the Education 
Department is kept well oiled, so that when the 
crisis is over we may be able once again to de- 
velop education in the interest of the young lives 
of the nation. 


Clearly efficiency, and not reaction, is to be the 
watchword.—Educational Supplement of the 
London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Tue state of Oregon has initiated a new sys- 
tem of higher educational organization. The 
six separate and more or less competing insti- 
tutions of higher learning have been placed 
under a single management, becoming units of 
a single coordinated and unified Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 

Under the new plan the state university at 
Eugene, the state college at Corvallis, the Ore- 
gon Medical School at Portland, and the three 
normal schools at Monmouth, Ashland and La- 
Grande are all units of the one system, under 
the control of a single state board of higher 
education and administered by a single chan- 
cellor. At the same time each unit retains its 
individuality, being presided over by a presi- 
dent, dean or director. 

The basie unit under the new plan, however, 


is curricular rather than geographical. Each 
field of instruetion is organized into a school, 
all instruction in this field offered in the sys- 
tem being included under the supervision and 
direction of a single dean. These schools are 
the fiscal as well as the administrative units, 
budgets being built on the basis of the school 
rather than on the campus location. 

Events leading up to such complete reorgani- 
zation date back to the time more than 50 years 
ago when the state college at Corvallis and the 
state university of Eugene were established but 
40 miles apart. 

Both institutions grew and prospered, the 
Oregon State College attaining high rank 
among land-grant institutions, while the state 
university drew national recognition in its dis- 
tinetive field. To keep the two institutions in 
their respective fields without wasteful overlap- 
ping, which could not be afforded by a state of 
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somewhat limited wealth and population, the 
state in 1913 set up a state board of higher cur- 
ricula to define the limits of each institution and 
to pass upon any future curricular changes. 

This board functioned for nearly ten years 
with comparatively little friction and sueceeded 
in preventing the duplication of any major 
school with the possible exception of one which 
was partially duplicated. From 1922 until the 
board of higher curricula went out of existence 
in 1929, however, it was the storm center for 
constantly recurring disputes arising over 
charges and counter charges that one institution 
was unduly invading the distinctive field of the 
other. 

Competition, sometimes more bitter than 
friendly, developed for students and after that 
for financial support under the millage system 
of financing higher education adopted in 1920 
by the state. The result was that in 1929 the 
state legislature, expressing its despair at main- 
taining harmony under the system then in 
vogue and believing that economies could be 
effected through a change, abolished the three 
separate boards of regents which had governed 
the college, university and normal schools, and 
set up a single state board of higher education 
composed of nine members and clothed it with 
power to administer all affairs of the state’s 
higher education, including allocation of all 
curricula as well as funds for support. 

The legislative act further directed the board 
to proceed at once to have made an impartial 
survey of Oregon’s higher educational needs 
and study the practices found most beneficial 
in other states and upon this information to 
proceed to reorganize Oregon higher education 
in accord with its findings. The joint board 
went into power on July 1, 1929, and was in- 
structed to have its new program ready to put 
into effect in two years. 

The personnel of the joint board as first or- 
ganized was as follows: C. L. Starr, attorney 
and former member of the normal schools board 
of regents, chairman; B. F. Irvine, editor and 
former member of the state college board of 
regents; C. C. Colt, banker and former member 
of the state university board of regents; Au- 
brey Watzek and F. E. Callister, bankers; 
E. C..Sammons, manufacturer; Albert Burch, 
orchardist and mining engineer; E. C. Pease, 
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merchant, and Herman Oliver, stockman. 
Later, Mrs. Cornelia Marvin Pierce, former 
state librarian, replaced Mr. Watzek on the 
board. 

As the agency to make the survey of Oregon 
higher education, the state board selected the 
federal office of education, which organized a 
commission for the purpose headed by Dr. 
Arthur J. Klein, formerly chief of the division 
of collegiate and professional education in the 
U. S. Office of Education. Others on the com- 
mission were Dr. George A. Works, formerly 
president of Connecticut State College, and Dr. 
F. J. Kelly, formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 

Special assistants to the commission were Dr. 
Palmer Johnson, of the University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Thomas A. Benner, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. E. E. Lindsay, 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Victor H. 
Knoll, of the University of Minnesota; Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier, John H. MeNeely and Wal- 
ter J. Greenleaf, all of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The report of this commission, now published 
as Office of Education Bulletin (1931) No. 8, 
was received in Oregon on April 3, 1931. It 
recommended such fundamental and far-reach- 
ing changes in organization that the state board 
was confronted with a gigantie task in trying 
to set up an acceptable program by the start 
of the new fiscal year for the colleges on July 1. 
The board finally abandoned the attempt to 
effect this reorganization on such short notice 
and allowed the institutions to continue with 
their existing organizations for another year, 
meanwhile putting into effect drastic curtail- 
ments to meet a financial shortage brought on 
by the cutting off of more than a million dollars 
in legislative appropriations for the higher edu- 
cational system. 

In transmitting the report of the survey com- 
mission, Dr. William J. Cooper, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, called attention to the fact 
that Oregon was originally agricultural in its 
interests with its population concentrated in 
the rich Willamette valley. It early placed its 
three chief institutions of higher education in 
the heart of this valley, the university and the 
college 40 miles apart and the normal school 
only 20 miles from the latter. In the passing 
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years other agricultural areas developed as well 
as a great commercial and industrial city to the 
north. Normal schools were established in the 
two new agricultural areas, while the state’s 
professional school of medicine was established 
at Portland, together with numerous extension 
courses. 

Obviously, unification rather than further 
diversification is the next step. Placing the in- 
stitutions under a single board of higher edu- 
cation is regarded as a mandate to put state 
interest first and demands frank recognition of 
the one University of the State of Oregon with 
units for the present at least, at Ashland, Cor- 
vallis, Eugene, LaGrande, Monmouth and Port- 
land. 

The commission recommends maintaining 
junior colleges of arts and sciences at Corvallis 
and Eugene, and at the distant campuses of 
Ashland and LaGrande; training for elemen- 
tary school teachers at Ashland, LaGrande and 
Monmouth, and senior colleges (upper division 
work), graduate instruction and related profes- 
sional schools at Corvallis and Eugene; and 
certain professional schools and adult education 
at Portland. 

One feature of the commission’s report that 
immediately drew wide comment and contro- 
versy was the recommendation to centralize all 
upper division and graduate work in the bio- 
logical and physical sciences at the Corvallis 
campus and all upper division and graduate 
work in the humanities and social sciences at 
Eugene. The commission included in this last 
grouping all upper division work in commerce, 
and business administration at that time was 
located on both campuses. The commission’s 
report explained that the only novelty in this 
feature is that of the separate campuses as 
several leading American universities had al- 
ready made similar divisions on the one cam- 
pus. Under the proposed Oregon plan the new 
set-up must be considered as one university on 
two campuses forty miles apart. 

Meanwhile the state board of higher educa- 
tion established a central executive office at 
Salem, as directed to do by the original law 
creating the single board, and placed it in 
charge of Dr. E. E. Lindsay, one of the spe- 
cial assistants on the survey commission, who 
was appointed executive secretary for the board. 
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Late in 1931, a special curricula committee 
of the state board of higher education began 
consideration of a reorganization plan to be 
adopted in time to be put into effect the fol- 
lowing year. This committee consisted of C. C. 
Colt, chairman, F. E. Callister and Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Marvin Pierce. 

The report of this committee was presented 
to the board and adopted in March, 1932. Its 
terms follow rather closely the recommendation 
of the federal survey commission. As origin- 
ally adopted, it provided for one president for 
the entire system, with merely an executive 
head or dean of the faculty on each campus. 
This provision was changed later, however, to 
have a chancellor in charge of the entire system 
with presidents on the major campuses. 

A single catalogue for the entire Oregon Sys- 
tem of Higher Education will now present the 
offerings available in the state. These are 
grouped in three main divisions—general lower 
division work at Corvallis and Eugene, degree- 
granting schools at Corvallis, Eugene and Port- 
land, and preparation for teaching at Ashland, 
Corvallis, Eugene, LaGrande and Monmouth. 

Unspecialized freshman and sophomore work 
is now offered on essentially the same basis at 
both Eugene and Corvallis, under the super- 
vision of a director of lower division. The 
object is to provide the board foundations of a 
general education such as is needed by men and 
women regardless of the careers they may 
follow. 

This lower division curriculum sets up certain 
group requirements in the four general fields of 
physical, biological and social sciences, and the 
field of literature, languages and art. Students 
following this general course for the first two 
years are qualified to enter many of the upper 
division schools, and by directing their course 
to a certain extent may meet most of the re- 
quirements for some of the technical and pro- 
fessional schools. An entering student who has 
already decided on his major work is advised to 
register as a freshman on the campus where 
such major work is offered, provision being 
made for his securing the general lower division 
work before he becomes a candidate for a 
degree. 

In the division of major curricula the schools 
of agriculture, engineering and mechanic arts, 
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forestry, home economics, pharmacy and science 
are located at Corvallis. The schools of busi- 
ness administration, fine arts, journalism, law, 
arts and letters, physical education, and social 
sciences are located at Eugene. Medicine is 
continued at Portland and the school of edu- 
cation is divided almost equally between the 
Eugene and Corvallis campuses with degrees 
offered at both places. 

Preparation for high-school teaching is cen- 
tered at Eugene and Corvallis under one di- 
rector of high-school teacher training and dean 
of education, with each institution preparing 
teachers only in its recognized specialities 
and approved combinations. The elementary 
teacher training is distributed at the three 
normal schools and headed and coordinated by 
one director of elementary teacher training, 
who also serves as president of the Oregon 
Normal School at Monmouth. 

The two major changes in this arrangement 
of degree-granting schools are the transfer of 
all upper division and graduate work in both 
the pure and applied sciences from Eugene to 
Corvallis, and the shifting of all upper division 
work in business from Corvallis to Eugene. 
Lower division and service courses will still be 
offered in science at Eugene. At Corvallis the 
secretarial training department of the former 
school of commerce has been retained at the 
Corvallis campus to give work through two 
years leading to a certificate. Students com- 
pleting two years in this department may then 
transfer to any other school to complete degree 
work if they desire. Lower division and service 
courses in business administration will also con- 
tinue at Corvallis. 

Comparable lower division work leading to 
majors in the corresponding schools is offered 
on both campuses for the schools of business ad- 
ministration, education, fine arts, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, law, medicine, physical edu- 
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cation, science, social sciences and literature, 
language and art. 

Inter-institutional divisions which will be ad- 
ministered through the office of the executive 
secretary are: Business office, publications and 
information, registration and records, and build- 
ings and grounds. The plan also calls for con- 
solidation of the following student welfare ac- 
tivities under one director: deans of men and 
women, personnel and guidance, student health 
and student housing. 

Appointments of deans and directors to head 
the various schools and divisions of work are 
as follows: 


Education: J. R. Jewell, director of high-school 
teacher training and dean of school of education. 

Agriculture: W. A. Schoenfeld, dean and direc- 
tor. 

Business Administration: H. V. Hoyt, dean and 
director. 

Engineering and Mechanic Arts: H. 8. Rogers, 
dean and director. 

Fine Arts: Ellis F. Lawrence, dean and director. 

Forestry: George W. Peavy, dean and director. 

Home Economics: Miss Ava B. Milam, dean and 
director. 

Journalism: Eric W. Allen, dean and director. 

Law: Wayne L. Morse, dean and director. 

Literature, Languages and Art: Clarence V. 
Boyer, dean and director. 

Medicine: Richard B. Dillehunt, dean and direc- 
tor. 

Pharmacy: Adolph Ziefle, dean and director. 

Physical Education: John F. Bovard, dean and 
director. 

Science: Earl L. Packard, dean and director of 
physical and biological science. 

Social Sciences: James Henry Gilbert, dean and 
director. 

Cooperative Extension: Paul V. Maris, director. 

Research: director not named. 

Cooperative Research: W. A. Schoenfeld, direc- 
tor. 

Lower Division: M. Ellwood Smith, director. 

Libraries: Lucy M. Lewis, director. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS: AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND STATISTICAL 
STUDY 


IN an experimental and statistical study of 
left-handedness recently made by the writers 





in certain elementary schools of Detroit, some 
new facts have appeared and confirmation of 
some facts already known. Only a brief state- 
ment of the results is given here, with no at- 
tempt to review the literature in the field. 





PROBLEM AND METHOD 


In the experimental part of our study, we 
used as subjects the left-handed writers of three 
Detroit elementary schools. In Detroit no at- 
tempt is made to change left-handed writers. In 
rare instances, through the influence of imita- 
tion and parents, left-handed children learn to 
write with the right hand. It is likely, there- 
fore, that our study does not include quite all 
children who were originally left-handed. It 
should be understood that we did not start out 
in our study with a definition of left-handed- 
ness, nor with a eriterion for its diagnosis. We 
have merely studied children who by preference 
write with the left hand. We shall call them 
“left-handed.” 

In the three elementary schools selected for 
our experimental study, there were 209 left- 
handed writers, which was 7.5 per cent. of the 
total number of children in these schools. Each 
of these children was studied individually in 
our laboratory with the object of determining 
the relative speed, coordination and strength of 
the two hands. Speed was determined by the 
use of the Whipple tapping board and by a 
marking test; strength, by the use of a Smedley 
dynamometer; and steadiness or coordination, 
by the use of the Whipple steadiness tester. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In the tapping test, the average speed for a 
left hand, 
The corre- 


thirty-second test was for boys: 
145.8 taps; right hand, 126.5 taps. 
sponding records for girls were: left hand, 
139.5 taps; right hand, 125 taps. In three 
eases of the whole number studied, the speed 
of the two hands was the same. The greatest 
difference between the two hands was 115 taps. 
Left-handedness, in the cases studied, as mea- 
sured by the tapping test, is therefore a matter 
of degree and ranges from no difference in 
tapping speed to a difference of 115 taps. 

The marking test consisted in having the 
child make a series of short, straight pencil 
marks across a sheet of paper as rapidly as 
possible for a half minute, first with the left 
hand, then with the right. The directions given 
were such as to lead the child to use the same 
free-arm movement with both hands. Trial 


practices were given so that the child would 
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know exactly what to do when the signal to 
This experiment was a disap- 
We had hoped that it could 


start was given. 
pointment to us. 


be used as a group experiment to diagnose. 


left-handedness. The failure was due to the 
fact that left-handed writers had formed habits 
of finger movements with the left hand, which 
in some cases caused them to write faster with 
the right hand which had formed no such slow 
habit and moved more freely. It was almost 
impossible to get the child to use the same type 
of movement with the two hands, whereas in 
the tapping test it was easy to secure the same 
type of free-arm movement with the two hands. 
When we were able to secure the same type of 
movement with the two hands, more marks 
were usually made with the left hand. 

Of the total number tested, eight made the 
same number of marks with the two hands; six 
children had greater speed with the right hand. 
This test was given to 160 children. Of these, 
146 made more marks with the left hand. 

In the strength test, the records were: boys, 
left hand, 18.3 kg.; right hand, 16.7 kg; girls, 
left hand, 15.7; right hand, 14.6. While the 
average grip of the left hand was greater than 
that of the right, the grip of the right hand 
was in many eases as strong as that of the left 
and in some cases, stronger. This result was 
doubtless due to the influence of experience. 
The left-handed child in many eases, through 
imitation or other influences, uses his right hand 
instead of his left, and this increased use leads 
to a corresponding increase in strength of the 
muscles of the right hand. 

In the steadiness test, the procedure was to 
have the subject hold the stylus in the hole, 
beginning with the larger hole and proceeding 
to the smaller, trying not to touch the sides. 
The stylus was held a half minute in each hole. 
The score was the number of contacts made in 
each hole, fewer contacts indicating greater 
steadiness. This test was given to 193 cases. 
Of these, 184 were steadier with the left hand 
and 9 with the right. The explanations given 
for the results of the strength tests probably 
apply here also. In some children who write 
with the left hand, the dominance of the left 
hand is slight and in many situations the right 
hand is used instead of the left, giving it, 
through practice, a slightly greater steadiness. 
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LEFT-HANDEDNESS AND INTELLIGENCE 


In Detroit, on the basis of group tests, chil- 
dren are classified into X, Y and Z groups—X 
being the superior; Y, medium; and Z, inferior. 
In order to get an idea of the relative intelli- 
gence of the left-handed writers, we have com- 
pared their grouping distributions with that 
of the whole school population of the three 
schools studied. The distributions shown in 
per cents. are as follows: 














xX Y Z 
Per Per Per 
cent. eent. eent 
Left-handed children ........ 26.8 59.4 13.8 
Whole school population... 32.2 59.0 8.8 





While in the medium group there is about the 
same number of pupils, there are about 18 
per cent. fewer left-handed children in the X 
group, and 57 per cent. more in the Z group. 
This distribution indicates a slightly lower aver- 
age intelligence of left-handed children studied, 
as compared with the entire school population. 


ScHooL, ACHIEVEMENT 


To get information on the relation of left- 
handedness to school achievement, the results 
of the regular Detroit standardized final term 
tests were tabulated by grades in the three 
schools studied. Reading, handwriting, spell- 
ing and arithmetic were the subjects selected 
for comparison. The corresponding medians 
were taken for the left-handed children and for 
the whole semester groups of the three schools. 
In reading, the silent comprehension test was 
used. In every semester grade except Bl, the 
reading scores of the whole group were better 
than the scores for the left-handed children. In 
Bl there were only five left-handed children, 
and their reading score was 31.8, while the 
score for the whole group was 29.3. The aver- 
ages for all grades from B1 to A6 were: left- 
handed children, 17.7; entire class, 21.5. The 
left-handed children were therefore about 17 
per cent. under the entire class in silent reading 
comprehension. 

In spelling, the classes from B2 to A6 were 
compared. In every semester grade without 
exception, the average scores of the left-handed 
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children were poorer than the corresponding 
scores of the whole class. The averages were: 
Whole class, 33.0, left-handed children, 26.6. 
The left-handed children were therefore about 
19.4 per cent. poorer in spelling than the whole 
group. 

In handwriting, grades B2 to A6 were com- 
pared in quality and speed. The average speed 
of the left-handed children was almost exactly 
the same as that of the whole group. The aver- 
age quality of the left-handed children was 
found to be only 2.7 per cent. poorer than that 
of the whole group, being for the left-handed 
children, 41.5, and for the whole group, 41.9. 

In arithmetic, the children from grade B3 
to A6 were compared in computation and rea- 
soning. In computation, the average score of 
the left-handed children was 14.1, and the corre- 
sponding score for the whole group was 16.7. 
The average of the left-handed children was, 
therefore, about 6.6 per cent. less than the aver- 
age of the whole group. In reasoning, the dif- 
ference was less, the average score of the left- 
handed children being 4.2, and the average for 
the whole group being 4.5. The left-handed 
children were, therefore, only 6.6 per cent. 
poorer in arithmetical reasoning than was the 
whole group. 


EXTENT OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


In the three schools selected for experimenta- 
tion, the number of left-handed children was, as 
already indicated, 7.5 per cent. of the whole 
number of children in these schools. We de- 
sired to get a more reliable figure based on 
larger numbers. Through the cooperation of 
Miss Lena Shaw, supervisor of writing in De- 
troit schools, we were able to make a statistical 
study in 16 elementary schools having a total 
enrolment of 13,438 pupils. There were in 
these schools 862 left-handed writers, which was 
6.4 per cent. of the total school population. 

The sex distribution is interesting. There 
were 531 left-handed boys to 331 girls. About 
62 per cent. of left-handed children were there- 
fore boys; and 38 per cent., girls. This is ap- 
proximately six boys to four girls. 


INHERITANCE OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


Our information obtained concerning left- 
handedness and heredity is meager and perhaps 
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rather unreliable. Through questionnaires sent 
to parents, it was found that 52 per cent. of the 
left-handed children had left-handed relatives, 
while only 40 per cent. of the right-handed chil- 
dren had left-handed relatives. While 21.3 per 
cent. of the left-handed children had at least 
one left-handed parent, only 8.2 per cent. of 
the right-handed children had a left-handed 
parent. These facts, as far as they go, indi- 
cate that left-handedness is hereditary. 


RELATIVE SPEED OF THE Two Hanps 


Of great theoretical importance is the rela- 
tive speed of the right and left hands. To get 
information on this point we have computed 
the percentage which the slow hand is of the 
fast in the case of the left-handed children and 
compared this percentage with that of the whole 
population. In making this computation we 
have taken the average speed of the right hand 
of the left-handed children as their slow hand. 
For the whole population, we have taken the 
average speed of their left hand as their slow 
hand. The result of this computation is as 
follows: 

LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN 
Girls’ slow hand ................ 89.7 per cent. of fast hand 
Boys’ slow hand ................. 86.6 per cent. of fast hand 
WHOLE POPULATION 
Girls’ slow hand . ... 86.1 per cent. of fast hand 
Boys’ slow hand 86.1 per cent. of fast hand 


It will be seen that these ratios are very 
close. The slightly greater tendency to ambi- 
dexterity among the left-handed children is 
probably due to the effect of social and par- 
ental influence on the left-handed child which 
makes him use the right hand in many situa- 
tions where there is no pressure to make right- 
handed children use the left hand. The in- 
fluences speeding up the right hand are prob- 
ably greater with left-handed girls than with 
left-handed boys. These facts fit into the theory 
that in right-handed people the left brain is 
dominant and in left-handed people the right 
brain is dominant. 


CRITERION OF HANDEDNESS 


In previous studies of left-handedness, writers 
have used various criteria of handedness. In 
addition to such tests as those used in this study, 
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such tests as the way people hold a broom, 
a baseball bat, the way they thread a needle, 
the way they place the thumbs in clasping the 
hands, ete., have been used. In our opinion, 
such criteria are of no value because the way 
in which such acts are performed depends on 
habit and the way in which children happen 
to get started in doing such things. Perhaps 
imitation of others has much to do with it. 
Numerous definitely right-handed people hold a 
broom or a baseball bat in the so-called left- 
handed manner. The preferred hand is prob- 
ably better shown by the relative speed of the 
two hands in the tapping experiment than in 
any other way. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


So much for the facts. What is their sig- 
nificance? To the writers it is as follows: Left- 
handedness is hereditary and is due to right 
brain dominance. Intelligence is distributed 
among left-handed children in the same manner 
as it is among right-handed children. In learn- 
ing to read and write and spell, the left-handed 
child is under a considerable handicap, because 
our written language proceeding from left to 
right on the page favors right-handed children 
and is difficult for left-handed children who 
want to go from right to left. This handicap 
suffered by the left-handed children accounts for 
their poorer achievement in the school studies 
in the lower grades of school. Since the group 
tests on which the mental rating is based are 
necessarily given through written language, in 
which the left-handed children are poorer, the 
left-handed children make poorer average scores 
on these tests. If our hypothesis is correct, 
left-handed children tested by non-language 
tests ought to show up as well as right-handed 
children. Whether this be true, future experi- 
ments will show. If the school achievement of 
left-handed children is lower only because of 
the handicap mentioned, in later years this 
handicap ought to be overcome, and the left- 
handed children should then show up as well 
in their studies as other children. Whether this 
be true, future statistical studies will reveal. 

W. H. Pye 
ALIcE Drouin 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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